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TRADE MARK 


“We saw how practical a teacher can be about A-V aids 
before we selected this Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


Says John M. Chilcoat, 


Principal at the new Nor- 
wood Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md., 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“From our teachers’ point of view, class- 
room order and pupil attention are basic 
requisites before any learning can take 
place. 

“A-V aids, they feel, must contribute to 
the entire learning experience—should not 
disrupt order, nor distract attention. When 
attention is held, the learning process is 
quickened, the subject more thoroughly 
understood. 

“Our teachers expressed themselves on 
these matters when we were examining 
projectors. Then they selected the Kodak 
Pageant Projector as their practical choice. 


Easy to set up, the Pageant meant pro- 
grams started promptly. Quiet, the Pageant 
didn’t distract students by machine noise.” 

Because reel arms, belts and cords are 
all permanently attached in place, the 
Pageant sets up easily. Operation is so 
simple that many teachers leave it entirely 
to the children. 

To see a demonstration of the Kodak 
Pageant’s brilliant screen image, its high 
quality sound, and its other practical fea- 
tures, call a nearby Kodak A-V dealer. Or, 
write for Pageant Bulletin V3-22. No 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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A lecture is only as good as it sounds—and how it sounds depends first and fore- 
most on the microphone. In designing the superb new Unidyne III microphone, 
Shure incorporated every feature that experience shows modern institutions need. 
IT FOCUSES ON THE VOICE. Unidirectional pick-up pattern (from the front only) 
suppresses random background noise. Students hear you, not shuffling papers, not 
footsteps, not street noises. Completely controls annoying feedback “squeal?” 
UNPRECEDENTED VERSATILITY. Unobtrusive size, light weight, instant change from 
stand to hand, faithful response, extraordinarily rugged design, simplicity and utter 
reliability combine to make the Shure Unidyne III the most practical institutional 
microphone ever created. 

SPECIAL LANGUAGE LABORATORY MODEL. Model 544—Highly and authoritatively 
recommended for master microphone in language lab. (Shure also makes a 
lower cost Model “425” “student-proof” microphone for use throughout language 
laboratory systems. ) 


write on your letterhead: 


SHURE BROTHERS, INC. 222 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


THIS FREE BOOKLET WILL HELP YOUR LEC- 
TURERS. Improves their microphone techniques. . 

helps solve common public address system problems, 
too. A basic guide to mastering microphone tech- 
nique. Invaluable guide to the correct selection of 
microphones for improving public address systems. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD FAMOUS UNIDYNE MICROPHONE ...THE MOST REQUESTED MICROPHONE AMONG PROFESSIONAL SPEAKERS 
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DAVI Signs Up French Industrialist: Like Elec- 


tion Day, DAVI Membership Alert came and 
went. Here in the national office Kathy 
Schlup, receptionist and assistant to Flor- 
ence Fan, won top honors for enlisting French 
industrialist Jean-Albert Mathieu as a men- 
ber of DAVI. A manufacturer of physics lab- 
oratory equipment, Monsieur Mathieu was on 
tour of the U.S. to learn everything possible 
about teaching machines with the hope of 
eventually introducing them into France. 
Particularly interested in the psychologi- 
cal research upon which teaching machine pro- 
grams are based, he would like to be on your 
mailing list if you have information of this 
type to give, sell, or exchange. You may 
address him as: President Directeur Général 
de la Société Alba, 7 rue du Bois, Asniéres, 
France. 


Another Call for Information: Lee Campion has 


just been appointed associate to Jim Finn in 
the NEA technology study reported on page 216 
of the September issue. (Campion will work 
at NEA headquarters, while Finn remains on 
the USC campus.) Mr. Campion is appealing 

to readers for information on experiments 
with individual media, combinations of media, 
and materials used with the newer media such 
as teaching machines, closed-circuit TV, lan- 
guage laboratories, etc. Urgent for a cur- 
rent phase of the study is all information 
available on uses of closed-circuit TV-- 
whether in education, medicine, industry, 

or government. No matter how small your 
operation, nor how premature the results, 

if its experimentation with CCTV, Mr. Camp- 
ion wants to know about it. Address him at 
DAVI, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6. 


Derthick Moves Across Town: The resignation of 


Lawrence G. Derthick as U.S. Commissioner of 
Education announced December 1 was followed 
within hours by Dr. Carr's announcement of 
his appointment to an NEA post. As assist- 


ant executive secretary for educational ser- 
vices, Derthick will head up activities re- 


Collins to NAB Helm: 


lated to adult education, rural education, 
safety education, higher education, interna- 
tional relations--and audiovisual instruction. 


Governor LeRoy Collins of 


Florida who enjoyed a thorough introduction 
to the American television audience as chair- 
man of the Democratic Convention last July, 
takes over as president and chairman of the 
National Association of Broadcasters January 
4. Governor Collins looks upon the future 

of the broadcasting industry and America as 
inseparable. "No industry," he said, “has a 
greater potential for advancing and enrich- 
ing our free enterprise system than broadcast- 
ing in all its phases and media." 


Out Soon: Look for the Supplement updating the 


1959 CCSSO Purchase Guide some time in Janu- 
ary (Ginn and Co.) 64 pages. 


Meet the Professor, a TV series produced by the 


American Broadcasting Company in cooperation 
with the NEA and Association for Higher Edu- 
cation goes on the air January 29. Featuring 
a teacher from a different college or univer- 
sity each week, the program will present ac- 
tual teaching experiences and show the profes- 
sor as part of his institution and community. 
Kerry Smith, executive secretary of AHE, has 
asked Dr. Hyer to recommend several "top col- 
lege teachers who project successfully." If 
you are a candidate, or know of anyone else 
who is, please get in touch with Dr. Hyer. 
Kinescoped samples will be welcome. 


Creore Reprints for Sale: The eight-page arti- 


cle, "New Media in Language Teaching," by 
Frances B. Creore in the November issue of 
AVI is on sale as a reprint from this office 
for 35 cents. Cash must accompany orders of 
less than $1; no discounts for quantity. 


Language Equipment Project: In reference to a 


statement by Mrs. Creore that a Title VII 
project to compare four types of language 
laboratory booth had been dropped, AVI has 
this information from the U.S, Office of 
Education: A Title VI project now underway 
is attempting to test the teaching effective- 
ness of four types of language laboratory 
equipment. 


All Signs Point to EFL when it comes to report- 


ing and researching school building design. 
Profiles of Significant Schools (free from 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 
Madison Avenue) is exciting reading for any- 
one interested in schools that are construct- 
ed to fit community needs. Each Profile is 
a separate pamphlet showing how a certain 
school was designed and why. (Cost break- 
downs are given in most cases.) The Profiles 
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This is the RCA ‘Preceptor’’—an 
exciting new concept in language 
laboratories. Most advanced because 
it opens fresh new avenues for crea- 
tive teaching .'. . most advanced be- 
cause it gives the teacher full control 
of the laboratory. Most advanced, 
too, because it’s transistorized and be- 
cause its modular design simplifies in- 
stallation and makes expansion easy. 


Transistors add many extra advan- 
tages to RCA’s new “Preceptor’’ 
System—providing instant action, 
longer life, simpler wiring, and lower 
operating costs. These are but a few 
of the superior features RCA sound 
engineers have designed into the 
“Preceptor”’ to make it the world’s 
most advanced and most wanted 
language laboratory system. 


Write for complete information pack- 
age explaining how RCA ‘“‘Preceptor”’ 
System can vitalize your language 
curriculum. Also, ask for the name 
of your nearest RCA Language Labo- 
ratory Dealer. Address: Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Language 
Laboratory Sales, Building 15-1, 
Camden 2, N.J. 


RCA PRESENTS 
THE “SPRECEPTOR”’ SYSTEM 


The RCA “Preceptor” console (above) 
with its master control panel puts the 
teacher in complete command. It 
allows: 1) monitoring of any student; 
2) listening in on master tape and 
student’s voice; 3) two-way conver- 
sation with any student; 4) recording 
of student on central tape recorder; 
5) insertion of comments on the 
recording; 6) communication with 
whole class through “‘all-call’’ con- 
trol. The teacher controls tape selec- 
tion and can play up to 10 dif- 
ferent tapes. 


Sturdy RCA ‘“‘Preceptor’’ booths can 
be installed singly, with or without 
flip-top desk to serve as writing sur- 
face, or in modules of two or three 
attractive economy booths. 


Tmk(s) ® 


world’s most advanced 


language laboratory equipment! 


World's Most Advanced 
Components... from RCA! 


—_ 


Expansion? Just add a pre-wired 
SelectorCom panel with a bank of 
10 selector switches. 


RCA tape decks for the ‘‘Preceptor”’ 
System may be either half-track, or 
dual-track., Single-knob control 
makes them ideally simple to operate 
at the console or in student booths, 
as a program source or for student 
recording. Convenient new cartridge 
type tape decks are also available. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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show adaptations to environments ranging 
from hot, dusty parts of Texas to P.S. No. 9 
in Queens. The 11 schools reported to date 
are located in Texas, Massachusetts, New 
York, Michigan, California, Maryland, and 
Illinois. . . Also benefitting from EFL 
funds are the SPL Reports published quar- 
terly by the School Planning Laboratory, 
School of Education, Stanford University. 
This is a six-page bulletin which reviews 
studies important to school building plan- 
ners. . . School Management for July 1960 
reports on the "pentagon classroom," de- 
signed by Dave Chapman, Inc., at the re- 
quest of EFL. The report states that the 
catalyst for the design was ETV, "though 

the implications go far beyond that medium." 
Entitled "Getting Away from the Rectangular 
Classroom," the article starts on page 60 
of the July issue. 


POSITIONS 


Audiovisual Script Writers (several positions): 


Men or women; no degree specified but inter- 
ested in “people with ideas"; salary commen- 
surate with experience, background, educa- 
tional proficiency; duties dependent on ca- 
pability; available immediately, Midwest. 
Box No. P-8 


Director of Audiovisual Program: Man or woman; 


masters degree preferably in AV; study or 
experience in AV field including study of ed- 
ucational psychology; experience in teaching 
and formulating and directing AV program; 
duties first year (1) planning total program 
and directing pilot projects, (2) operating 
and developing AV resource center for public 
schools in area, (3) teaching senior college 
courses in instructional communications (ex- 
tra compensation); available immediately. 
Salary, $500 to $600 per month. Box No. P-9 


APPLICANTS 


Graphic Designer: Man specialized in graphic 


design; BS Fine Arts plus 3 yrs professional 
art training; 3 yrs experience advertising 
design, free lance artist and designer for 
General Dynamics; experienced in all types 
graphic material; 27; married, 3 children; 
available January; any area. Box No. A-6 


Audiovisual Director: Man, BS elementary edu- 


cation, MS audiovisual; several yrs exper- 


With the festive season approaching, the DAVI 


Audiovisual Director: 


staff is off to test anew their cherished 
holiday recipes. Here is an old-fashioned 
favorite which we would like to pass on to 
our readers: 


1 pint of hot green tea 

1 gill of warm calf's foot jelly 
& pint of brandy 

% pint of Jamaica rum 

1 wineglass of Curacoa 

1 wineglass of arrack 

juice of two limes 

a thin slice of lemon 

white sugar to taste 

To be drunk as hot as possible--preferably 
before a blazing Yule log. 


We wish you all a very Merry Christmas, in- 
deed. Our cover is by Joe Jacobs. 


ience elementary and jr high school teaching, 
part-time instructor college level, director 
city-wide AV program, director AV program 
for American schools in European Theatre; 
author AV handbook; 29, married; available 
July, anywhere US. Box No. A-7 


tion, MS educational administration; several 
years experience elementary teaching (grades 
3-8), director of AV program; thesis on Use 


of Audiovisual Materials in Elementary Grades; 


Man, BS elementary educa- 


30; married, 2 children; $6000 to $7000; avail- 


able spring 1961; anywhere US. Box No. A-8 


Teacher for Summer School (college): Man spe- 


cialized in AV (administration, production); 


MA plus 18 hrs graduate; 22 yrs public school 


experience, 5 yrs university; publications; 
45; married, 5 children; $1000 to $1800 for 
summer, available June 12; anywhere US. Box 
No. A-9 


Teaching, Administration, Research (or combina- 


tion) on university level: Man specialized 
in AV communication including TV, film, and 
communication research. MS secondary admin- 


istration and teaching, Ed.D AV communication; 


2 yrs high school teaching, 3 yrs university 


teaching, 2 yrs university research associate; 
publications; 30; married, 3 children; avail- 
able June, salary open; anywhere US. Box No. 


A-10 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS 


MURRAY G. PHILLIPS 


HILE MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN on the subject of 

instructional materials centers, no consistent view- 
point has emerged on what a materials center is, or 
should be. This is not surprising, for each writer tends 
to view the problem from within his particular frame of 
reference. Librarians, audiovisual directors, curriculum 
directors and teachers all express their points of view— 
often without unanimity within their groups. Descr‘p- 
tions of college, university, county, school-system and 
building centers frequently reveal a variety in aims and 
practice. 

Commonality can only be achieved through a discus- 
' sion of some theoretical aspects of instructional mate- 
rials centers, but before engaging in such a discussion, 
it is necessary to describe some of the varying view- 
points which have been put forth over the years. Only 
in this way can their relative merits be assessed in the 
light of theoretical concepts. Most persons will agree 
that a basic theory is needed if materials centers are to 
achieve their maximum potential. 

For the purposes of this discussion, an instructional 
materials center is defined in terms of its several func- 
tions—circulation, coordination, inservice education, 
consultation, and local production—which must be car- 
ried on in a vital program. All types of audiovisual 
materials, not only the printed materials classically 
associated with libraries, are circulated from and used 
within the center. The use and selection of these mate- 
rials are coordinated with the use and selection of radio 
and televised programs, both broadcast and closed- 
circuit. A formal and informal inservice program is 
constantly in operation to improve usage of materials. 
Consultation service is at hand for students, teachers, 
and administrators concerning the best resources avail- 
able to help solve particular learning and teaching prob- 
lems. A wide variety of materials is locally produced to 
supplement commercially produced materials. 

The above definition is limited to instructional mate- 
rials centers which are a part of formal education and 
excludes public libraries. 

An instructional materials center is more than a 
library plus an audiovisual center. Its collection of 
printed materials includes publications not ordinarily 
found in the libraries: curriculum guides, courses of 
study, specimen standardized tests, catalogs of all types 
of commercial instructional materials and equipment, 
and sample textbooks from many publishers. Conversely 
an audiovisual center is not necessarily an instructional 
materials center without printed materials. At its best it 


The author is coordinator of instructional materials 
for the Garden City public schools, Garden City, New 
York. 
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THE RATIONALE 


may be so, provided it offers all the services of an in- 
structional materials center as enumerated above. At its 
worst, it offers none of the services except storage and 
circulation of “the projector.” 

An examination of the literature reveals that opinion 
about the instructional materials center as defined in 
the preceding paragraphs can generally be classified in 
one of three ways: absolutely in favor of the idea, in 
favor of the idea but doubtful that it can be imple- 
mented, and firmly opposed. 

The rationale for an instructional materials center is 
based upon the obvious fact that we live in an age whose 
complexity grows ever greater. No one medium of 
communication is adequate to the task of providing 
information and concepts which are unambiguous to 
students. Each medium—books, films, recordings, film- 
strips, TV, radio, and so on—has particular strengths 
and weaknesses. Only the use of a wide variety of mate- 
rials—the multi-media approach—can help insure that 
the weaknesses of any given type of material will be 
compensated for by the strengths of one or more other 
materials. Since the multi-media approach to teaching 
and learning is so necessarily a part of modern educa- 
tion, the problem of how best to make this wide range 
of materials convenient to teachers and students nat- 
urally presents itself. 

The simplest answer is to make all the media avail- 
able through a single facility: an instructional materials 
center. It is the simplest answer because it makes pos- 
sible the most efficient use of the students’ and teachers’ 
time. Only one place need be visited, only one catalog 
consulted. All necessary help is available from one 
source. It is commonplace that the extent to which 
materials are used is directly affected by their accessi- 
bility and the availability of materials consultants. The 
location of materials and consultants in more than one 
place, for example in a library and AV center, is less 
convenient to the user than concentration in a single 
center. 

It is important to note the emphasis on the phrase 
“to the user.” Most of the writings favoring instructional 
materials centers do so in terms of the users. Most of 
the.arguments against the materials center subordinate 
or completely ignore the only reason for their existence: 
to be of service to students and their teachers. Interest- 
ingly enough, no group claims that one type of material 
is clearly superior to all the others and therefore deserv- 
ing of a separate facility. Opposition to the idea is based 
on other grounds. One line of reasoning is that there is 
not enough help, financial support, and physical space 
available to do the job. Barely able to keep up with the 
demands of a normal library program, where will the 
librarian find time to handle all the non-book materials? 
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Funds are inadequate to cover both the purchase of 
books and other instructional materials, space is already 
limited, and so on. These are the principal reasons ad- 
vanced by those who claim to be in favor of the prin- 
ciple of an instructional materials center but doubtful 
that it can be implemented. 

The proponents of distinctly separate library and 
audiovisual quarters usually present one or a combina- 
tion of different reasons. One favored by librarians is 
that libraries have a unique function to perform because 
they are book centered and the addition of non-book 
materials will detract from this function. Implicit in this 
reasoning seems to be the idea that books represent a 
consistently superior instructional material that can only 
be degraded by intermixture with other materials. 


An Answer to Bad Logic 


It is also claimed by some librarians and AV person- 
nel that the problems associated with handling book and 
non-book materials are so different that they can suc- 
cessfully be coped with only in separate facilities. This 
argument seems to neglect the fact that there is no 
reason why all materials in one center should or must 
be handled in the same way or by a single person. An 
extension of this logic would seem to demand separate 
facilities for audio materials, for projected materials, 
for each different type of materials, each with its own 
director. This is patently absurd. What is needed is a 
team of specialists—the librarian, the audiovisual direc- 
tor, the television director—all working cooperatively 
within the instructional materials center. Should self- 
instructional materials increase sufficiently in impor- 
tance, as many writers envision, it may be necessary to 
add the services of a person skilled in programming. 
It is in response to this “team” proposal that a familiar 
bugaboo is raised. Who will be in charge: the librarian, 
the AV director, the television director, or some other 
emerging specialist? Each fears that the other will be 
biased in favor of his own specialty to the detriment of 
the one. A solution to this supposed problem will be 
presented as part of the theoretical discussion which 
follows. 

Acceptance of the materials center concept is depend- 
ent upon prior acceptance of three propositions. Two of 
these are taken for granted whenever mentioned but 
nevertheless tend to be forgotten in the stress of daily 
school life. The third is for many reasons not yet widely 
accepted. The three taken together call for instructional 
materials centers. 

We tend to forget that schools and all their compo- 
nent parts have only one purpose: the education of 
youth. Libraries do not exist to organize and circulate 
collections of printed materials, but to help educate 
students by means of their collections. Similarly, audio- 
visual centers do not exist to organize and circulate 
collections of a wide variety of materials and associated 
equipment. Their reason for existence is to benefit edu- 
cation by circulating this material and equipment to 
students and teachers as needed. In like manner, the 
only valid reason for an instructional materials center’s 
existence is to help educate children and youth. 

Secondly, the task of the schools is to help develop 
each student to the limit of his ability. This is best 
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provided for in an educational environment rich in a 
wide variety of materials and, as previously pointed out, 
these materials are most readily available through an 
instructional materials center. 

The third premise, the one not as yet widely accepted, 
is that all instructional materials should be as available 
to students as to their teachers. Common practice is to 
limit certain types to teachers. The teachers then typi- 
cally present the content of these materials to their 
classes as a group. This represents an anomalous situa- 
tion. All teachers want their students to read extensively 
and are proud of those who range far and wide in the 
library. Most of these same teachers feel that students 
would be stealing their thunder if they should make 
individual use of audiovisual materials outside the class- 
room. If we truly believe that each student should be 
free to learn all that he is capable of learning, then we 
cannot deny him access to every type of instructional 
material. There should be as few restrictions on the use 
of audiovisual materials as on books. 

Granting of these three premises demands the accept- 
ance of the concept of an instructional materials center 
as that facility whose organized collection, including 
books and other materials, is made available on call to 
individual students as well as to teachers. The direction 
of this facility must be delegated to a person with an 
understanding of curriculum development and improve- 
ment. He may be librarian, AV, TV, or curriculum 
director. The important consideration is that he must 
be in favor of materials as a totality and impartial as to 
their type—book or non-book. His professional educa- 
tion must have made him expert in at least one of the 
center’s specialties and familiar with the others. His 
prime responsibility must be to coordinate the efforts 
of each specialist on the instructional materials team 
toward the goal of an optimum educational program. 
He can truly achieve this only if he sits on the highest 
councils which determine curriculum development 
within his institution. 

An important additional consideration is that the in- 
structional materials center, if located within a school 
building, must provide facilities within the center itself 
for the use of materials as well as circulating them to 
the classrooms. 

All that has been said about instructional materials 
centers is applicable at all grade levels from kinder- 
garten through graduate school. There will, of course, 
be differences between the various kinds of centers, but 
the difference will be in the type of collections, not of 
purpose. At the kindergarten level the center will to a 
great extent be right in the classroom. At higher grade 
levels with their increasingly complex subject-matter re- 
quirements, the center will first move predominantly out 
of the classroom into a single location and then at still 
higher levels break up into several centers, based not 
upon type of materials but upon specialized subject 
matter. 

Instructional materials centers have a vast potential 
for augmenting the educational programs of our schools 
and colleges. This potential can only be realized if the 
function of centers now in existence and yet to be estab- 
lished is based upon a common theory. The essence of 
this theory must be service to the student. 
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T IS FITTING for us in the field of instruction to be 
both theoretically and practically interested in such 
activities as automated self-tutoring devices, scrambled 
texts, multi-channeled language laboratories, 8mm 
sound, and new transparency techniques. However, be- 
sides hovering within the realms of keeping up to date 
and academically respectable, someone has to mind the 
store. 

Much of the unquestioned success of audiovisual 
techniques and services rests not only with improved 
equipment and quality materials, but also on the funda- 
mentals of specialized business office operation. The 
finest library of instructional materials is worthless un- 
less the prospective users know what it contains and 
that they can depend upon reliable service. 

Few aspects of the business operation of an instruc- 
tional materials library are more important than cata- 
loging, booking, and requisitioning. They are three of 
the “nuts and bolts” activities of audiovisual personnel 
and the very heart of any effective audiovisual service, 
yet they are seldom scheduled for major consideration 
at conferences and meetings in our field. 

Is there any “one way” to catalog, book, and requi- 
sition materials? The answer is definitely, no. Yet this 
answer might be qualified to state more specifically that 
it is very dangerous to compare one school system’s 
method of cataloging and booking to another’s. There 
are too many possible differentials which may be incom- 
patible. For example, how is the curriculum organized? 
How and how often are materials delivered? How “‘com- 
pact” is the district area involved? How large is the 
library in terms of titles and print depth? How large is 
the staff? As general policy, how far in advance must 
requests be made? Can teachers use materials at their 
complete discretion? Do you accept telephone book- 
ings? Do you allow substitute items where booking 
conflicts occur? Also, what is the general reputation of 
the audiovisual service among the schools? 

These are typical examples of the many factors point- 
ing up the danger of direct comparison. It would appear, 
however, that most of us can profit from a continuing 
examination of cataloging, and particularly booking 


As director of the bureau of instructional materials 
for the San Francisco Unified School District, Dr. 
Sanborn also assumes administrative responsibilities for 
the District's libraries, textbooks, and teachers profes- 
sional library. He is a member of the editorial board 
of this magazine. 
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The art of booking, cataloging 
and requisitioning 
instructional materials 


procedures. The first deals basically with communica- 
tion with the user. Over-extending the services and over- 
promoting the facilities of an audiovisual department 
can have disastrous results. Efficiency is a condition of 
balance that must be achieved between the depth of the 
library in materials, the manpower available to service 
requests, and the operating budget. 


The Catalog—A Visual Aid in Itself 


In San Francisco we have been using an Audiovisual 
Materials Card Catalog for some three years. So far re- 
sults and enthusiasm have been excellent on the part of 
teachers, administrators, and surprisingly enough, par- 
ents. Literally dozens of talks have been given to PTA 
and other parent groups on the catalog itself, how it 
works, and the depth of materials it represents. 

It became obvious in our district that communication 
with administrators and teachers through printed or 
mimeographed catalogs was unsatisfactory. The volume 
of materials in the library made it impossible to re-issue 
a practical and complete mimeographed catalog each 
year, and, in any case, most items issued yearly are well 
outdated before reaching the teacher. We concluded it 
would be best to use basic library techniques and pro- 
vide card catalogs to replace the mimeographed ones. 
This was not a hasty decision; it was influenced by 
considerations of long-range economy of operation, im- 
proved efficiency, and professional effectiveness. Our 
approach was based on using the familiar format of the 
library card catalog but adapting it to fit audiovisual 
materials, our curriculum, and the specific administra- 
tive organization of our schools. 

For curriculum reasons it was advisable to furnish 
each school—elementary, secondary, or special—with 
a complete catalog of materials rather than a specialized 
or limited catalog for a particular grade, subject, or 
level. The card catalog is an alphabetical index by title 
and subject, with as many as four cross filings if 
necessary. 

In terms of production we found it essential to pro- 
duce our own cards. We use a Multilith Model 1250. 
It has proved a versatile machine, and by using Multilith 
card masters we obtain excellent results. The machine 
must be operated by trained personnel, but the card 
masters can be made by any typist familiar with typing 
on cards. Using an electric typewriter produces a su- 
perior card master. Card stock is cream white in color 
and 100 percent rag content. Incidentally, card stock 
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a- color will vary slightly on different factory lots, even 
or- from the same manufacturer. Housing consists of a 
nt 15-drawer standard library unit, one of which has been 
of purchased for each of the district’s 132 schools. 
he Fastened to the cabinet top is a 4x4 aluminum plate 
ice that explains the catalog’s color-keying and grade level 

symbols. 

A standard run on each card is 200, producing one 
each for the 132 assigned catalogs and the remainder 
as a cushion for growth, loss, and replacement. As cards 

dal are run off they are sorted into a special cabinet con- 
fe taining pigeon holes for each school. Every two months 
of the cabinet is emptied and a packet of new cards sent to 
ar each school, keeping them up to date on additions to 
PA the department. A special bulletin, How to File Your 
it Audio Visual Materials Card Catalog, was prepared by 
the staff; it is simple, easy to follow and has met with 
on favor. Adding new cards in the schools has not proved 
a problem. 
va Here are a few attributes of this card catalog: 
an e The catalog includes all of the various types of 
ell instructional aids and materials held by the department 
it which serves all levels and schools of the district. 
ro- e¢ One of the unique aspects is its color-keying. Each 
es. card is banded across the top with a % inch colored 
by band designating what type of material it represents. 
m- For example, a red band is for filmstrips; blue for study 
Jur prints; yellow for recordings; brown for exhibit, speci- 
the men and realia materials; green for slides; and pure 
ual white for motion pictures. This makes a very attractive 
ra- catalog. In fact, the catalog itself becomes a visual aid. 
At a glance it demonstrates that there is much more to 
ish audiovisual instruction than just motion pictures! It is 
ith also of considerable value in helping teachers locate 
red quickly a particular type of subject material without 
or first having to read all of the card data. The color- 
itle keying is also noteworthy in terms of indicating strong 
if and weak holdings in amount of subject coverage. 

e¢ Appearing on each title and subject card is an ob- 

ro- jective, descriptive, and critical note regarding the mate- 
50. rial. All of these notations have been prepared by our 
jith own teaching and administrative staff under the constant 
ine all-year preview and evaluation program. All card copy 
ard is reviewed and edited by the writer as director of the 
ing bureau and the research librarian. The cards give a brief 
su- resume of the subject covered, including any specialized 
lor use of the material. 

yk e Each card contains information such as type of 
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_ special schools the practice has been for one teacher to 


material, producer, date, running time (incase of films), 
number of strips (in case of filmstrips), series, and 
recommended grade levels by the coding P EL JH SH 
A and Inservice. 

¢ The catalog is primarily for teachers, not students, 
although some interesting and carefully supervised stu- 
dent activities have centered around it. In organization 
it closely follows that of a standard library card catalog. 
Each item is given an appropriate Dewey classification 
number, and our own material type number, such as 
MS for motion pictures, FS for filmstrips, etc. The 
material type number (MS, FS, etc.) is numerical under ga 
each class. For example, No. 598.2MS1, MS2, and . 
MS3, show we have three different films on birds, and ; 
print copies of each title are indicated by Cop. 1, Cop. 
2, etc., on our control shelf list master card. For subject 
headings we use the Sears List of Subject Headings and 
the Educational Film Guide, but modify them as our 
curriculum needs indicate. Our catalog subject guide 
cards were carefully drawn up by our staff and ordered 
to meet this need. 

Card format is similar to regular library cards, but 
has been adapted to fit our needs. The title is carried to 
the left margin and is followed by the call number, both 
underlined. By using a specially designed Audiovisual 
Materials Requisition, the schools merely have to copy 
the underlined data in ordering a particular item, plus 
their request dates. This technique by itself has greatly 
minimized errors in ordering. In each secondary school 
the regular audiovisual building coordinator handles the 
additions to the catalogs and in the elementary and 


accept this as a professional responsibility. 

In summary, what are the advantages of this catalog? 
It makes readily accessible under any given heading or 
subject, all of the materials in the audiovisual education 
library. The color-keying helps focus attention on the 


Research Librarian Jean Anderson using the San Fran- 
cisco audiovisual materials card catalog. Every school 
in the district is furnished with one of these fifteen- 
drawer units which list only audiovisual materials. 
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wide variety of materials on hand. It greatly facilitates 
articulation and communication with the teaching staff 
regarding new materials. We no longer contend with an 
outdated catalog; it is current. Once established, the 
maintenance costs are low and adapt themselves to 
routine procedures. Also, the catalog facilitates the 
rapid elimination of outdated and non-replaceable ma- 
terials by allowing us to send out a list of cards to be 
pulled and destroyed. 


Booking—the “Operational Heart’’ 


Efficient, successful booking is the operational heart 
of an audiovisual library service. Requests must be 
processed, confirmed, or rejected, and confirmations 
forwarded within the framework of available materials 
and manpower. It sounds simple; it is not. Booking is 
meticulous, difficult work. 

We have used a wide variety of techniques and exam- 
ined many others, including continual attention to the 
possibilities in automatic or electronic booking. 

The possible complexity of a booking system is, from 
the practical standpoint, relative to the size of the library 
in both titles and depth of duplicate prints and to the 
actual demand upon the library for services. For exam- 
ple, the wheel-type of booking-card file may efficiently 
service a relatively small audiovisual library with limited 
personnel, whereas a fully automated electronic booking 
system would be impossible to justify. Yet, because of 
sheer size, depth, and volume of service, a major city 
may profit from electronic booking. 

Keeping these factors in mind—and remembering 
that each year our library of instructional materials 
grows in both title and copy depth—we have more or 
less designed our own booking card and booking tech- 
niques. Our present system has been in use for six years. 
We have found it simple, easily adaptable, and so far, 
well suited to our library growth. Constant surveillance 
of the process results in improvements in the system 
each year. 

At present we use booking cards that may be charac- 
terized as follows: 

Each year we print booking cards of our own school 
calendar with holidays and weekends blocked out. Each 
card contains an entire year’s booking days, six months 
on each side. Each card can log or handle up to seven 
copies of a given title. If we have more than seven 
prints, we simply go to a second card and file sequen- 
tially. In other words, it is possible to have from one to 
seven copies of a title handled by a single booking card 
rather than ‘requiring as many as seven different cards, 
one for each available print. This factor by itself has 
been extremely valuable to our bookers, since they can 
scan in a few seconds an entire half year’s booking 
possibilities for seven copies. 

The card carries the title, level, catalog number, 
color or black-and-white, and a place to mark “TD's” 
(turndown conflicts in bookings). When we have from 
five to eight TD’s within a half year’s period we auto- 
matically purchase an additional print. The card meas- 
ures 912x124, a very convenient working size, with 
rounded corners. It is printed in brown on medium 
weight 50-percent rag content stock of a light tan color. 
The subdued color combination facilitates easy reading 
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Mrs. Claire Efford, booker, shown at files which house 
booking cards for all 16mm titles and duplicate prints. 


of the card calendar and allows inked bookings to stand 
out, once entered. 

In terms of handling, the cards are divided into two 
major booking areas. One booker handles only 16mm 
films; another, filmstrips, recordings, slides, models, 
study prints, specimen and exhibit materials. The cards 
are housed in upright, movable Diebold V-Line Trays 
that open to a 30° angle any place within the filing. 
Two files comfortably house cards for our 2295 differ- 
ent 16mm film titles (involving 4082 duplicate copies 
for a total of 6377 units), and 2% files hold the re- 
maining 2013 copies of other types of material (includ- 
ing 4401 duplicate copies for a total of 6414 units). 

For the school year 1959-60, our total instructional 
materials usage involved 36,788 requests, of which 
32,092 were positively confirmed and delivered within 
request specification. This constitutes an 87.2 percent 
positive response to service requests. The differential 
involved revealed an 8.6 percent factor of TD’s, one 
percent out of circulation for various reasons, and 3.2 
percent errors in ordering. 

What about mechanized or automated electric book- 
ing? Are there such techniques and do they work? The 
answer is yes, and we are going to see more of them. 
At the same time these techniques must be approached 
from various standpoints such as finance, service, and 
general practicability. The fact that a technique works 
is not necessarily tantamount to blanket endorsement. 
Change just for the sake of change is ridiculous, yet 
electronic bookings must be considered as having 
marked potential for our business. 

There are machines which will automatically seek, 
select a card, and bring it before a user, in this case, 
the booker. The question is, are the few seconds differ- 
ential between mechanical location and good manual 
location really essential? There is also the cost of setting 
up the mechanism and programming the information 
for your particular task. 

Insofar as machine processing of requests via the 
punched card technique is concerned, a complex of 
interlocked equipment in an IBM system of two key 
punch machines, interpreter, sorter, collator, tabulating 
machine, and reproducer can accomplish booking and 
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confirmation. Such a system is utilized by Los Angeles 
County and is reported to have increased efficiency to a 
considerable extent. It allows the processing of approxi- 
mately 150,000 or more requests per year with a proc- 
essing staff of five persons. At this figure the system’s 
machines are in use only 30 percent of the time, leaving 
a 70 percent amortization factor. Berkeley, among other 
school systems, is also engaged in another approach to 
IBM controlled booking that appears encouraging. 

Keep in mind, however, that automated booking calls 
for a carefully evaluated program in terms of initial in- 
stallation and change-over from one system to another. 
It may involve totally different ordering procedures on 
the part of teachers, or, in some cases where cards are 
used, it may impose a quota on the teacher incurred by 
the machine. Timesaving, fantastic as it may be, can- 
not be justified at the expense of increasing the load or 
complicating other related activities. This is false econ- 
omy in over-all business operation. Automation can 
solve many of our problems, but it must represent a 
practical balance within the over-all system of booking, 
otherwise the automation can foster bottlenecks and 
additional problems. 

On several occasions our staff has met for discussions 
with representatives from IBM, Remington Rand, and 
Diebold, all of whom are familiar with our “business” 
and related details. We have definitely been able to 
design workable booking programs using various auto- 
mated techniques and hybridized systems, but improved 
efficacy has to be evaluated in terms of (1) significant 
improvement in both efficiency and effectiveness, (2) 
initial cost or leasing fees, (3) cost of materials con- 
sumed in processing, (4) maintenance, and (5) balance 
against current performance techniques. 


The Requisition—tLiaison Tool 


The liaison between cataloging and booking is the 
requisition. Requisitioning of materials must be corre- 
lated with the specific mechanics of cataloging and 
booking. The requisition we use is our own. It is printed 


as a regular school supply item and is the product of. 


our own design after examining over 200 similar forms 
in education, business, and industry. It is not a “one- 
shot form” of the type basic to any audiovisual library 
operation. The “req” is typed in the school, sent to us 
for booking, and the booker enters appropriate confir- 
mation and routing data. After this, nothing more needs 
to be done in terms of writing or modification of the 
requisition; it is entirely self-contained. 

The requisition provides for ordering three items, plus 
three alternates. An item is entered by typing on the 
“req” exactly the information underlined on the match- 
ing card in the Audiovisual Materials Card Catalog. Our 
card format was designed with this in mind and has 
greatly minimized ordering errors. We require a pre- 
ferred delivery date and a date beyond which the mate- 
rial cannot be used. No bookings are handled by tele- 
phone unless of emergency nature. 

The “req” uses a special carbon yielding very accept- 
able results on all six copies needed for complete 
material control. Each of the six copies comprising a 
requisition is of a different color and serves a different 
purpose. The first (surface) sheet is No. 1 Shipping 
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Invoice (white—school signs and returns upon receipt 
of materials). It is followed by No. 2 Packing Slip 
(yellow—kept with materials until returned); No. 3 
Control Record (pink—held by Audiovisual Educa- 
tion); No. 4 Pickup Order (orange—sent on truck for 
pickup); No. 5 Confirmation of Order (green—returned 
to school immediately upon processing); and No. 6 
School Copy (blue—kept by school for record and 
reference ). 

In outlining the foregoing practices of the audiovisual 
section of the San Francisco bureau of instructional 
materials, I am not necessarily advocating the point of 
view or the mechanics inherent in our operation. These 
systems have worked well for us in San Francisco—a 
large, extremely compact district—and have been tai- 
lored to fit the over-all operation of the bureau and its 
several services. These procedures are, for the most 
part, somewhat standard to any cataloging or booking 
activity. However, they are the product of surveying, 
visiting and experimenting with literally dozens of dif- 
ferent approaches to the problem. Frankly, we have 
taken fragments of ideas and procedures from many 
related activities in business and industry. We also con- 
stantly survey our fellow educators’ handling of these 
operations. 

Can our operation be improved? Definitely! Our staff 
is constantly watching for ways to improve booking and 
cataloging; and regular staff meetings are devoted to the 
subject. Our “booking card,” for example, is the prod- 
uct of several years’ refinement in operation. Each year 
when we reprint our cards we find some manner in 
which they can be improved. We assuredly do not know 
all the answers to the many differing cataloging and 
booking problems, but we have found techniques that 
yield tangible results within our particular school system. 


Technician George Snider examines AV card at Multilith 
machine also used to produce a variety of other materials. 
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MATERIALS 
CENTER 
THAT 


“Everything and anything that is instructional in na- 
ture”—Shown above is a study kit on transportation. 


Here is a 
smooth-functioning 
AV-library combination 
SerUINg six 

elementary schools 


PHYLLIS GREER 


E IN THE ELEMENTARY DIVISION of the Van Buren 

public schools have a library-audiovisual depart- 
ment which is economical, efficient, and functional. To 
use the current and much discussed term “instructional 
materials center,” we have one that really works. We 
have six elementary schools, each with a library, an 
organized and cataloged book collection, card catalog 
files, and professional and student magazines. One cen- 
ter containing all other instructional materials serves 
the six schools. 

All the instructional materials,, including library 
books, are cataloged and processed: in the center. The 
books and magazines are housed permanently in each 
school while all other materials are circulated from the 
center. The books, films, and filmstrips are cataloged 
according to the Dewey Decimal system, whereas all 
other materials are classified by subject. 

Our center contains everything and anything that is 
instructional in nature, from a film on pioneer children 
to a piece of petrified wood. Materials are obtained from 
commercial houses, classroom projects, and teachers. 
(The petrified wood cited above was contributed by a 
teacher after a Western trip.) 

We use a mimeographed form for requisitioning ma- 
terials from the center. School deliveries are made twice 
a week at which time the driver picks up the filled 
orders from the center, delivers them to the schools, and 
brings back the returned materials and new requisitions. 
If a teacher needs materials between deliveries, she 
calls the center and a special delivery is arranged. 

We feel that an instructional materials center is effec- 
tive and worthwhile only if the teachers know what is 
available and, further, that perhaps the best method of 
informing teachers is personal contact. As director, 1 
visit the teachers in their classrooms by request or other- 
wise and suggest materials that might be used. 

At the beginning of the year I hold meetings in the 
center with the faculty of each school. At that time the 
teachers are given a book, Timely Teacher's Aids, 
which is compiled each year. It has a subject, title, and 
grade listing of all instructional materials with a short 
annotation for each one. 

A newsletter which lists new books and materials is 
another method that helps keep teachers informed. 
These are sent out whenever the need arises, usually 
once every two months. Lists of available books and 
materials are compiled for special occasions, specific 
projects, or units. 

In our school the instructional materials center rep- 
resents a convenient, one-stop service where teachers 
secure all media of communication. It enriches teaching 
through a variety of materials and at the same time 
insures against unnecessary duplication. 


Miss Greer is elementary librarian and audiovisual 
director for the Van Buren public schools, Belleville, 
Michigan. 
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COMPLETE WITH READING ROOMS 


As designed by the instructional materials chairman 


HOWN ABOVE ARE THE FLOOR PLANS for the instruc- 
tional materials center which opened in the fall of 
1959 as part of the new West Leyden High School at 
North Lake, Illinois. According to Kenneth I. Taylor, 
chairman of the center, its purpose is to make available 
in one place all school-owned instructional materials 
(or indicate their location if kept in other departments 
on permanent loan), to give service to those who use the 
materials, to obtain materials on loan from outside 
sources, and to provide facilities for making instruc- 
tional materials to suit the school’s needs. 
Here are some of the special features of the center: 
¢ Five reading rooms for students (social sciences, 
pure and applied science, fine arts, history, and brows- 
ing and general reference). 
¢ Dual cataloging: one large catalog in the brows- 
ing and general reference room indicates the location 
of all school-owned instructional materials, including 
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audiovisual aids. In addition, each reading room has 
its own catalog. 

e Public shelf list: this indicates the location of 
items which are fully cataloged but which are kept in 
departmental libraries on permanent loan. 

e Two multi-purpose classrooms for meetings or 
class activities related to library research or instruction. 

e Professional library for teachers. 

¢ Construction materials room: an area where 
students can make maps, pictures, and other visual 
materials. 

e The seating capacity of the five reading rooms 
alone is 210. Capacity for books, 20,000. 

e All walls, like those throughout the school, are 
metal and movable to permit change in design. 

The original design for this center was by Mr. Taylor, 
chairman of instructional materials. 
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We divided our “in and out” materials into 
heavy models and equipment. You will 
note from the floor plan that they are in an 
area opposite double doors leading to the 
a corridor where the mail room and out-side 
as pickups are located. We keep this heavy 
a material on raised platforms (‘islands’) 
five inches high. One section has a sec- 
ond shelf for lighter weight materials. 


7 The workshop has two walls lined with formica 
counter, cabinets below the counter, one shelf 
above. Table in center is 742 x 4% feet with 24 
shelves for supplies. The sink had to be at the 
end of one of the work surfaces. 


DISTRIBUTION 
WHAT 
COUNTS 


KATHRYN L. CARLIN 


PHOTOS BY F. EDGAR LANE 


T ONE TIME ALL MATERIALS in the audiovisual cen- 
ter of the Dade County public schools were stored 
in a single cabinet that held 40 films and a few supplies. 
The responsibility of checking the material in and out 
was a side duty of the secretary to one of the county’s 
several supervisors. After some months the center ex- 
panded sufficiently to require the anteroom of another 
office, and as demand for materials continued to in- 
crease, it acquired official status and occupied part of 
the lower floor of the Administration Building. 

The philosophy in Dade County has been to supply 
materials to the classroom and let the other aspects of 
the center more or less fit in where they could. Hence 
the center usually had materials stacked to the ceiling 
and an overflow in the hall. Space was allotted on the 
assumption that 80 percent or more of the equipment 
was always out in the schools. During the summer it 
went to Maintenance. 

About two years ago when the old Administration 
Building could no longer stand the strain, Administra- 
tion, and the audiovisual center with it, moved to the 
Lindsey Hopkins building. There we drew the southwest 
corner of the first floor. 

We had over 19,000 items to house in our new 
center: 7000 films along with filmstrips, slides, flat pic- 
tures, models, art reproductions, transparencies, vertical 
files, and equipment, for school distribution. As you can 
guess, many compromises were made. However, we are 
happy about the new center and hope you will drop 
in to see it when you attend the DAVI Convention in 
April. It may not be outstanding relative to some AV 
centers, but in light of comparison to the one we left, 
it is like coming from a warehouse to a penthouse. 
What counts is the distribution that takes place. 

Pictured on these pages are some of the features we 
like about our bright, air-conditioned center, and some 
of the compromises we made. 


The author is supervisor of audiovisual materials for 
the Dade County (Florida) public schools and chairman 
of services for the Miami Convention. 
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From where I sit I can see all parts of 
the center except the film inspection and 
filmstrip area. Opposite my desk is the 
preview section and to my left, my secre- 
tary. Beyond that, a small browsing area. 
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As shown in the floor plan above, we 
divided the work areas into (1) film, (2) 
filmstrips and other materials, (3) booking, 
(4) browsing, (5) administrative, (6) proc- 
essing, (7) workshop. We compromised by 
moving workshop, processing, and preview 
across the hall from the main center. 
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Above is the film inspection area. Wood shelving supplies storage 
space for films—three 25-foot banks of double cabinets plus 50 feet 
of single cabinets lining the wall. Table (in foreground) is 3’ x 23’ with 
cabinets underneath. Cabinets throughout the center are of birch. 


Here is the booking section. Twenty-three-foot tables hold the metal 
cabinets which house the booking cards. The cabinets hold lamp sup- 
plies and photographic equipment distributed by the booking clerks. 


The process room is where 
materials are cataloged and 
processed ready for shelv- 
ing. Work surfaces (12’ by 
30") line two walls. Note 
exhaust. hood over one part 
of work space which keeps 
fumes from film preserva- 
tives and paints from inter- 
fering with the air condi- 
tioning. Every bit of avail- 
able wall space has open 
shelves for storage of sur- 
plus catalogs and_ supplies. 
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19th century classrooms 


were good enough for the 19th century, but 


the University of Miami is preparing for 2000 A. D. 


SAMUEL F. HARBY 


 seecmamgag TO THE DAVI CONVENTION in April will 
have an opportunity to tour what will perhaps be 
one of the most functional instructional plants in exist- 
ence. The $600,000 audiovisual building now under 
construction at the University of Miami will bring to- 
gether all audiovisual equipment in one completely con- 
trolled center capable of handling 2400 students at a 
time. The building is also designed to meet the needs 
of the new University College where approximately 
6000 freshmen and sophomores will be engaged in a 
program emphasizing the humanities, social sciences, 
and physical sciences. 

An important characteristic of this program will be 
a more efficient use of instructional time. The new 
octagonal building on the Coral Gables campus was 
designed to facilitate this feature. Portions of the pro- 
gram especially suitable for lecture and television will 
be broadcast to eight large classes (300 each) simulta- 
neously. The instructional time thus saved will be re- 
invested in more than a hundred small seminars (15 
each) and in increased counseling and laboratory work 
—all under the guidance of competent instructors. 

The redeployment of students and professors contem- 
plated at Coral Gables calls for facilities such as we 
have not had heretofore. Thus our new building—as it 
was carefully planned to do—reflects an updated philos- 
ophy of instruction. The building consists of eight large 
pie-shaped classrooms arranged around a central pro- 
jection room. It has no windows and will be completely 
controlled for temperature, lighting, sound, and ventila- 
tion. The latest and best electronic equipment for in- 
struction will be installed, and professional operators 
will be on hand to make certain that it runs smoothly. 
Projection of films, filmstrips, and television will be 
from the rear, through translucent screen (10’ x 10’) 
making it unnecessary to darken rooms completely and 
doing away with the intrusive beam in the classroom. 
A fully equipped television station will be attached to 


The author is professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Miami and director of its AV department. His 
article was submitted in response to a request for in- 
formation on Convention tours planned for Miami in 
April. While its publication will no doubt be good for 
the tours, the editors are even more interested in calling 
attention to one of the few bold attempts to provide 
educational facilities commensurate with modern in- 
structional needs. (See page 340 for other convention 
news.) 
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the building with TV cameras stationed in the science 
demonstration rooms. 

Except for conference rooms and the TV studio, the 
structure will be limited to one floor and will be largely 
of concrete block. It will be entirely air-conditioned 
with lighting controlled as to polarity. The seating will 
be of theater type with every effort made to insure stu- 
dent comfort. (The latter is based on the theory that 
comfort is necessary to full attention.) Special care is 
being given to problems of acoustic and sound control. 
A corridor across the central portion of the building 
which is double decked will contain approximately a 
dozen conference rooms. The science demonstration 
rooms will have localized closed-circuit TV with rolling 
demonstration tables. Alternate tables will be prepared 
offstage and exchanged for those on stage as the demon- 
stration progresses. 

Whereas professionals will operate the equipment in 
the projection room and at the television studio, there 
will be a console in each classroom with push-button 
control by the professor. (It is our belief that the pro- 
fessor should ultimately control all aspects of instruc- 
tion.) His instructional stage, incidentally, is adjacent 
to and a part of the screen area in front of the class. 
When it is necessary to shift from the spoken word to 
projected images or electronic sound, the transition can 
be made inconspicuously and without hesitation by such 
tricks as shifting polarity of the lights. We think that 
motion pictures and television should be interlaced with 
other types of instruction and that full dependence on 
the mass media to accomplish instruction would be a 
mistake. Easy transitions are, therefore, a necessity. 

We are often asked whether or not this building will 
meet all our demands for audiovisual services. Of course 
it will not. It is primarily designed to take care of large 
classes. The University of Miami has approximately 
13,000 students and there are many more small classes 
than large ones. These also require audiovisual services, 
but of a more conventional type. 

The University of Miami grew very rapidly after 
World War II which made us aware, perhaps more than 
at some universities, of how much our teaching is influ- 
enced by antiquated facilities. For this reason our effort 
now is to centralize audiovisual facilities and to provide 
for their complete adaptation to the instructional pro- 
gram. How often have we said: “We would like to use 
audiovisual tools, but they are simply too much trouble 
and too many things can go wrong to spoil our effort.” 
At Coral Gables we believe that if modern up-to-date 
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facilities are installed and properly maintained, such 
objections will be obviated. 

At the same time we recognize that the teacher must 
be fully aware of the special characteristics of the audio- 
visual tools he is using and know how to get the most 
out of them. To insure this familiarity with the media, 
the University of Miami is scheduling a carefully 
planned workshop for those members of the faculty who 
will use the new facilities. This will be an inservice 
training program for professors, repeated each year. 

We think our innovation in classroom structure rep- 
resents a bold effort to keep abreast of the changing 
times. We are trying to provide suitable instructional 
facilities for the electronic age. Whereas many of the 
older universities are using classrooms designed for the 
nineteenth century—and they were good enough then— 
the University of Miami hopes to take the lead in pro- 
viding facilities that will be suitable for 2000 A.D. 
Hence we realize that these facilities must be adaptable 
so that new developments can be incorporated and 
utilized without delay. In fact, this feature of adapta- 
bility is one of the keynotes in the planning. 


pose from all over the country. An invitation to come 
to Miami to conduct their experiments is hereby issued 
to all would-be researchers who wish to study some 
special aspect of instruction afforded by our facilities. 
The invitation applies also to ¢quipment manufacturers 
and educational foundations. 

As yet we make no extensive claims concerning prob- 
able results. We are simply playing it safe. Knowing 
that the new structure will make possible all sorts of 
new applications of old audiovisual principles and pre- 
sent a unique opportunity for measuring results, we are 
planning to take full advantage of whatever opportu- 
nities show up and to meet the challenge of new prob- 
lems as they occur. 

An independent institution, the University of Miami 
is located farther south than any other university in the 
United States. It is also the one nearest the South 
American continent. We have always hoped that it could 
serve as a cultural bridge between the two continents 
and the two cultures. Considerable headway has already 
been made in this direction and one of the most ad- 
vanced steps is the linkage by electronic communication. 


t Because there has never been anything like this facil- This shrinks the distance and tends to resolve differ- 
S ity in the state of Florida (and perhaps in the nation) ences between the two cultures, thus removing obstacles 
; it will present new problems and “undreamed of” op- to understanding. We sincerely hope that Latin educa- 
; portunities for research. At the University of Miami, we tors to the south will welcome our invitation to attend 
a feel that possession of this unique laboratory carries the 1961 DAVI Convention. We assure them (and all 
1 with it an obligation to conduct such studies as it makes -North American delegates as well) a hearty welcome at 
5 possible and we intend to enlist personnel for this pur- the University of Miami. 
| 
“SIMPLE BUT WORKABLE” 
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NOT BY SOUND ALONE 


The importance of visuals in 


making language learning a more natural experience 


RUTH R. CORNFIELD 


LL HUMAN BEINGS on the face of this earth start out 

in life by speaking the same language. No matter 
where they are born, be it the glacial Far North, the 
tropical jungle or the temperate lands in between, all 
babies start out by making the same gurgling sounds. 
Babies all over the world whine and cry in the same 
phonemes. Shortly thereafter they start developing along 
different lines; they start to pronounce and understand 
different combinations of sounds. 

Within a matter of months they no longer all speak 
the same language; they are on their way towards 
speaking and understanding one of the 3000 various 
languages spoken on the face of this earth, languages 
whose sounds and combinations of sounds differ greatly 
one from the other. Why does a child born in China 
learn to speak Chinese, a child born in France, to speak 
French? Obviously, these children become conscious of 
sounds around them which they begin to imitate. They 
learn very soon that certain combinations of sounds 
acquire certain meaning. 

However—and to me this is one of the most impor- 
tant concepts of proper foreign language teaching—not 
by sound alone is this comprehension achieved. Full 
comprehension is achieved by the use of one’s eyes as 
well as one’s ears. In his book, Joshua Whatmough tells 
us that language is a combination of external phenom- 
ena and human responses to these phenomena, together 
with the constant interaction of the one upon the other 
and the product of this interaction. Please note the 
words “external phenomena.” 


The author is audiovisual consultant and curriculum 
materials advisor to the French Cultural Services of 
the French Embassy in the United States. She is also 
president of the New York Metropolitan Audiovisual 
Association. In recent months she has served as super- 
visor of production for Teaching Audials and Visuals, 
Inc. in the development of new materials for teaching 
French. FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS is a packet consisting 
of a record, filmstrip, wall chart, pin pointer, and 
manual. Other units by the same company for which 
Dr. Cornfield has supervised production include records 
and filmstrips for teaching French at the junior and 
senior high school levels. The latter are also suitable for 
preparing students to pass college board exams. In the 
development of these materials the author has un- 
doubtedly drawn on the concepts expounded in this 
article which she labels “the audio-visual-lingual’ ap- 
proach to language learning. For further details on the 
new materials write Teaching Audials and Visuals, 
Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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How does a child learn that certain sounds or com- 
binations of sounds convey meaning both to and from 
him? He sees the actions that are occasioned when 
certain utterances are made or heard. The audio and 
the visual go together. The action and the sound are 
identified. After this union is established comprehension 
takes place. The meaning that a word conveys is not 
contained in its sound but in its concept. Have you ever 
watched a mother teach a child the meaning of the 
word “down”? Does she just repeat the word “down” 
over and over again until the child grasps its meaning? 
No indeed. She is more apt to play the game of “all fall 
down” many times over, stressing the word “down” 
with the action of applying the child’s bottom “down” 
to a chair or the floor. 

The seeing of the action down while saying “down” 
establishes the meaning of the word. The most talented 
foreign language teacher would be hard pressed to con- 
vey the meaning of as simple a word as “chair” without 
resorting to either showing a chair or a picture of one. 
The aural is not enough, the audio alone would not 
suffice. Much absorption of meaning in all language 
learning must be accomplished by the combination of 
audio and visual together. 

For the past several years teachers of modern foreign 
languages on the elementary level have been urged to 
adopt the aural-oral method of teaching. Aside from 
the fact that these two words are about the clumsiest to 
pronounce, the approach to a foreign language through 
aural-oral channels without the proper regard for the 
visual is hardly realistic. It is my contention that the 
eyes and the ears are placed close to each other in our 
heads because they are meant to be used together. The 
fullest comprehension can come only when the eyes see 
what is being talked about at the same time that the 
ears hear what is being said. To divorce the aural from 
the visual is like putting a blindfold on your student 
while you seek to develop his understanding by ear 
alone. 

Children on the elementary level have had but slight 
experience on which to base new concepts. Concentrat- 
ing on the aural-oral approach without making judicious 
use of as many visuals as possible is to deprive these 
beginners of the joy of easy and spontaneous recogni- 
tion of meaning. Therefore, I prefer to use the term 
“audio-visual-lingual” approach to language learning 
because it takes into consideration those requirements 
of learning foreign languages which are necessary for 
success in this field of endeavor. Children of today are 
visual minded. Many of them learn to use a camera at 
a tender age. They start watching television almost as 
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soon as they can crawl over to the set. They are in the 
habit of learning many things by associating the audio 
and the visual. Why not capitalize on that interest to its 
greatest extent in the classroom? 

What kind of visual material should one select for 
foreign language teaching? If language concerns itself 
with external phenomena and human responses to these 
phenomena, the ideal would be those materials which 
convey as fully as possible the total experiential en- 
vironment of the natives who speak the language in 
question. 

Language is said to be the means by which man sym- 
bolizes and orders his concepts of the universe. The 
concept of the most basic words of daily life can differ 
widely in different parts of the world. The people of 
Greenland see house, bed, food, clothes very differently 
from the people of Thailand. To translate these words 
into English without showing the objects they represent 
is to give them incomplete and even false meaning. 

To translate the words le petit dejeuner by showing 
orange juice, oatmeal with sweet cream, a bottle of 
pasteurized milk, toast and coffee is as false a concept 
of the French breakfast as one can imagine. The mean- 
ing of the word is not contained in the sound of it; it is 
contained in the concept. In this sense we cannot hope 
to successfully teach foreign languages by aural-oral 
methods only. 

It is here that the foreign language teacher must exert 
every effort to get authentic visuals with which to teach. 
If we do not choose proper visuals we are attributing 
our concepts of life and behavior to other people and we 
are thus spreading misconceptions. Nor can we teach 
successfully with visuals that do not depict the true 
environment in which the language is spoken. 


Vocabulary Is a Cultural Thing 


Every language has its roots in a specific culture; it 
stems from that culture and it does not truly exist apart 
from it. Changes in culture eventually effect changes in 
language. Therefore a knowledge of the language of a 
foreign country is not the ability to achieve a word by 
word translation from one language to the other, no 
matter how fluent or precise. It goes beyond the mere 
rendition of the words to an understanding of the cul- 
ture from which the language springs, an understanding 
of the life that has been lived and is still being lived in 
the country of the language and which gives special 
meaning to the words in that language—meaning which 
can be quite different from what is given the same words 
in another language. For instance, the French child 
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rarely celebrates his birthday. He is much more likely 
to celebrate his Saint’s Day. It is not only the word 
which is important here but the whole concept of the 
“way of life” of a people who celebrate a Saint’s Day 
rather than a birthday. 

Recent literature has been most critical of the mis- 
understandings occasioned by Americans assigned to 
posts in foreign lands. Were these misunderstandings 
due to the lack of comprehension of the foreign tongue? 
Partly, but more important and much more serious were 
the misunderstandings which arose from the total mis- 
conception of the behavioral patterns of the people, the 
ways in which they are accustomed to conduct them- 
selves in their daily lives. The official who learns a 
foreign tongue without rooting it firmly in the culture 
from which it comes is just as incompetent to deal with 
the human beings who make up the native population 
as the person who does not understand the foreign 
language at all. 

The teaching of foreign languages in the United States 
has been severely criticized. Americans have been ac- 
cused of not being interested in learning foreign lan- 
guages. To judge from the enthusiasm with which our 
students start to learn a language and to judge from the 
number of Americans who travel abroad to foreign 
speaking lands, one would tend to disagree with this 
accusation. Be that as it may, there is no quarrel with 
the argument that the need for learning foreign lan- 
guages is urgent. The government of the United States 
has recognized this need and the urgency of the situa- 
tion. The foreign language teacher cannot ignore this 
challenge. I use the word “challenge” purposefully. 
The old methods which have been found wanting must 
be improved. The foreign language teacher must begin 
to explore new ways of teaching which will produce 
better results. He must explore the potentials of all 
materials of instruction and must learn to use those 
which will enhance and implement what is being taught. 
The textbook alone is no longer enough. 

The teacher of foreign languages on the elementary 
level is in a particularly crucial and responsible position. 
The challenge here lies in teaching beginning students 
by such means that their enthusiasm will not wane but 
will continue to grow so that they will become advanced 
language students in a few years. For this teacher it is 
imperative to learn to use the new materials of instruc- 
tion. The tape, the record, picture, poster, film, film- 
strip, and slide must become the stock in trade of 
elementary language teachers. It is the proper use of 
these materials which will make the language and the 
people who speak it come alive and acquire new 
dimensions. 

Teaching foreign languages on the elementary level 
must succeed. Our government is depending upon it to 
become the keystone of a successful language teaching 
program. Our government is depending on our lan- 
guage teachers to produce students who will be able 
to communicate in foreign languages. Our government 
is also depending on a successful language program to 
produce the kind of citizen who will be able to take a 
post in a far-off land and conduct himself intelligently, 
diplomatically and with understanding of the people 
among whom he lives. 
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The Latest in Audiovisual Buildings 
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PuBLIC LIBRARY AND FAIRCHILD GARDENS: A guided 
tour through Miami's public library on the bay. A 
visit to the art and music room, children’s room, film 
library, and projection room. (Air conditioned.) The 
second half of the trip will take DAVI members 
through the Fairchild Gardens, 75 acres of plants, 
tropical trees and shrubs with colorful birdlife. Vis- 
itors can walk or ride the tram. Admission to library 
and gardens, free. Tram fare, 75 cents. 


VIZCAYA AND THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND NAT- 
URAL History. A guided tour through the estate of 
the late James Deering. The house and gardens are a 
re-creation in Italian Renaissance and Baroque tradi- 
tion. The interior, while chiefly Italian, uses many 
French themes as well as antiques from England and 
Spain. The estate is operated as the Dade County Art 
Museum on a self-sustaining basis. Admission to 
DAVI members, $1. Miami’s brand new Museum of 
Science and Natural History (air conditioned) offers 
its many attractions to DAVI visitors as the second 
half of this trip. A 14-foot bear, giant globe, mounted 
tropical fish, and life-size displays of Indians in native 
surroundings, are among the sights. Admission, Free. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI AND RADIO AND TV CENTER. 
A guided tour of the new audiovisual building. See 
page 336 for Dr. Harby’s detailed description of this 
new educational facility built for the times. Dr. 
Harby also calls attention to the Dade County com- 
munity television station, WTHS, which broadcasts 
over VHF Channel 2. With the addition last summer 
of new studios and the purchase of a tower and 
transmitter, Station WTHS has one of the strongest 
signals in the state, carrying over 100 miles. The 
Dade County public schools (eighth largest system 
in the United States) make daily use of this ETV 
station, conducting regular classes for more than 
35,000 public school students. Results of the pro- 
gram, which has been conducted experimentally for 
the past four years, have exceeded highest expecta- 
tions. The Miami community has become a center 
for educational television and for the employment of 
electronic devices. If you are interested in ETV, there 
will be much to see and learn during your visit to 
Miami in April. 

SCHEDULE: All trips from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Mon- 
day, April 24 and Friday, April 28. Lunch hour from 
12 to 1 p.m. 


Other Trips (more or less on your own) 
SEAQUARIUM AND PARROT JUNGLE at reduced rates to 
DAVI members. Your own transportation or char- 
tered bus can be used. 


NASSAU: Pre-convention and post-convention trips 
will be arranged if reservations are made in advance. 


Photos on this page are by: Miami Beach News 
Bureau, City of Miami News Bureau, Tierney and 
Killingsworth, Inc., and the University of Miami 
Photo Center. 
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Good Convention 
Program Too 


(Barebones outline will be printed next month) 


Deauville Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


Vizcaya in the Baroque Tradition 
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A Librarian Looks at Instructional Materials 


Edward T. Schofield 


Instructional Materials: An Introduction for 

Teachers, by Louis Shores. Ronald Press 

or me New York, N. Y., 1960. 408 p., 
50. 


O”™ OF THE STRENGTHS of Shores’ 
text is the straightforward pat- 
tern for orienting the teacher and 
prospective teacher in the use and ad- 
ministration of teaching materials. 
True, the format is neither so impres- 
sive nor so profusely illustrative as 
some other comparable publications, 
but the user can find needed data with 
a minimum of searching. 

The illustrative histories of teacher 
utilization are there, but in brief and 
pointed fashion; they do not becloud 
the basic information with which the 
intelligent teacher is primarily con- 
cerned. The data is assembled in this 
order: definition, an estimate of po- 
tentials, some historical background, 
criteria and sources for selection, rep- 
resentative examples, and suggestions 
for utilization. Footnotes have been 
eliminated in favor of an adequate 
bibliographic coverage in the appendix 


* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
* FACTS ABOUT PROJECTION 


* THE AUDIO-VISUAL SUPER- 
VISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of l6mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
purchase under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Ask for International Film Bureau’s 
new catalog supplement. 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
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plus suggested reading at the end of 
each chapter. 

Dr. Shores, who is dean of the li- 
brary school at Florida State Univer- 
sity has organized his volume into 
three major areas—the worlds of print, 
of graphics, and of sight and sound. 
A fourth section describes briefly the 
equipment and housing requirements 
of three types of centers—the class- 
room center, the school materials 
center, and the system-wide center. 

The teacher who thoughtfully reads 
the 11 chapters describing the whole 
spectrum of teaching tools will find 
enough knowhow to guide him through 
the multi-sensory approach to class- 
room instruction. The introductory 
chapter and final discussion on mate- 
rials centers should aid all librarians 
and materials coordinators in serving 
the needs of the teacher who follows 
a truly integrated pattern. 

The discussion of the motion picture 
in Chapter 10 is typical of the tech- 
nique used by Shores to clear away 
the interesting but technical and _ ir- 
relevant data to concentrate on salient 
points. The chapter defines motion 
pictures generally and summarizes 
their unique contributions in a few 
introductory paragraphs. It estimates 
the extent of educational film use and 
compares costs of rental and purchase. 

The film is given a physical analysis 
in terms of length, color, sound and 
photographic techniques. Form classi- 
fications with a few appropriate illus- 
trations follow. The discussion ex- 
plores the process of evaluating a 
motion picture and emphasizes an 
evaluation checklist. Aids to selection 
are listed and samples of classroom 
utilization described. Nine succinct 
paragraphs then offer guidance in the 
use of the projector. The reader is 
not exposed to the threading diagrams 
of all the major 16mm projectors. He 
is not prepared to become a film tech- 
nician nor gadgeteer; he is exposed 
to the fundamental facts about the film 
as a teaching instrument—not a sci- 
entific marvel. 

Almost half of Instructional Mate- 
rials is devoted to the world of print— 
the textbook, the reference book, the 
reading book, and serials. This facet 
marks the book in comparison to 
other instructional materials references 
for teachers, although recently several 
texts in the field have expanded con- 
siderably in this direction. In _ this 
sense the Shores book compares—but 
much less elaborately—to Carter Alex- 
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Good reasons 
for RCA projector 
popularity ! 


@ “Life-Tested*’’—your as- 
surance of projector quality! 


@ Easiest, fastest threading 
in the 16mm field! 


@ Whisper-quiet operation! 


@ Powerful 1200-watt lamp 
—throws 20°% more light 
on screen! 


@ Built-in lubrication! 


@ Pressure guides are the 
“softest touch’’ in film 
handling! 


@ Nylon film pressure shoe— 
lasts 2 to 3 times longer! 


@ Superior sound reproduc- 
tion! 

@ Longer operating life; 
minimum maintenance! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been 
set for RCA “LIFE-TESTED" Projectors. 
Individual components as weil/ as finished 
projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and 
efficiency of all operating parts. “LIFE- 
TESTED" at RCA means better, more 
reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 


Tmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS © CAMDEN 2, N.J 
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-»» EASIEST TO THREAD, SIMPLEST 
TO OPERATE 


Almost anybody can thread an RCA “‘Life-Tested’’* 
16mm Projector in less than 30 seconds. Its exclusive 
Thread-Easy film path is the simplest and most direct 
in the 16mm field. Even amateurs can screen every 
show with professional-like ease. 


RCA engineers continually search for new ways to make 
RCA projectors even longer-lasting and easier to operate. 
As new ideas are proved valuable, they become part of 
RCA Projector design. 


For example, the latest ‘‘Life-Tested”’ Projectors incor- 
porate a nylon film pressure shoe which is kinder to film, 
quieter operating and so durable that it probably will not 
require replacing during the normal lifetime of the pro- 
jector. New, too, is a one-piece, precision tooled inter- 
mittent cam and gear which replaces a 3-part assembly. 
A new claw design accommodates new or old film with 
equal facility and reduces film handling noise to a hush. 
Like most changes, these are not readily visible, but are 


contributing substantially to the smooth operation and 
dependable performance you expect from RCA Projectors. 
This is the important kind of design change, the kind 
that keeps RCA Projectors always ahead in 16mm. 


Competitive comparisons have sold thousands of RCA 
Projectors. Make your own... you'll go RCA! 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer has full details 

on RCA “‘Life-Tested”’ Projectors and other electronic 
aids to education. Look for his number under “Motion 
Picture Equipment and Supplies” in your Classified 
Directory. He will be glad to come to your school 

to give you a demonstration. 


Trmk(s) ® 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS * CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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NEW! 


PARALLEL 


RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER - 4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and music students. Record 
on one track, rewind and record on the second track while 
listening to the first...then playback both tracks simul- 
taneously for parallel comparison. 
Language students can perfect pronunciation, music stu- 
dents can sit in or sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features plus the double tape 
saving economy of new four track recording. ; 
The 262-SL, manufactured by world-famous Sony, is 
self-contained, complete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic Microphone and 
connecting leads for stereo playback: $199.50 


wy ALL ATC PRODUCTS ARE TRANSFORMER POWERED FOR COMPLETE SAFETY 


Other Sony recorders include 
the dual track transistorized 
monophonic bantam at $99.50, 
the 4 and 2 track transport 
at $89.50, and the Sterecorder 
300 at $399.50. 


The remarkable pocket-size 
Sony wireless microphone for 
cable-free communication, with 
transmitter & receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest 
dealer, write Superscope, Inc., 
Dept. E, Sun Valley, Calif. 


ATC 300C + LOW COST 4 SPEED PORTABLE 
RECORD PLAYER °* One of the most popular 
4 speed portables on the market, the ATC 

300C embodies proven teaching features and 
eliminates expensive consumer frills * Features: 
10 watt Hi-Fi amplifier, transformer powered 

for complete safety * 9” oval speaker with 
coaxial tweeter cone * Output jack for headsets 
or external speaker * Automatic turntable idler 
release, rubber turntable mat ¢ Scuff resistant 
fabric covered %” plywood case, metal corners 
and knees, spring cushioned plastic feet « Carrying 
weight only 17 lbs. * ATC 300VC same as above 
with variable speed turntable « Weight: 18 Ibs. 


Ask your dealer about the ATC 300C or write for complete specifications 


AUDIOTRONICS 


rONICS CORPORATION BOX 50S, NORTH HOLLYWOOD 6, CALIFORNIA 
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ander’s monumental Locating Educa- 
tional Information. The introductory 
chapter defines and recapitulates the 
Dewey Decimal classification system. 
It provides an example for citing 
nearly every kind of bibliographic ref- 
erence required for listing books, films, 
recordings, slides, maps, etc. 

Shores urges the adoption of a pol- 
icy of cooperative selection and evalu- 
ation of all teaching materials. To re- 
inforce this objective the teacher is 
introduced to many bibliographic aids 
formerly used by librarians in the se- 
clusion of their workrooms. Teachers 
who study this text will want to use 
the Children’s Catalog, the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, the 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, the Publisher's Weekly, Publish- 
er’s Trade List Annual, the Vertical 
File Service, Book Review Digest, the 
Virginia Kirkus Service and other li- 
brary tools—tools which are a neces- 
sity as teachers become knowledge- 
able regarding bibliographic source 
materials. Teachers are guided in the 
selection and use of periodicals and 
newspapers. References to useful gov- 
ernmental documents are suggested, as 
well. 

Instructional Materials goes beyond 
the unified concept of administering 
audiovisual and library services, a 
practice which the author pioneered. 
However, the stress throughout the 
book is on teacher-user rather than 
administrator. Shores believes that the 
trend is away from the concept of 
“library” and “audiovisual center” in 
our schools. The final chapter on 
“The Teacher and the Materials Cen- 
ter,” proceeds on this assumption. At 
each level of service—the classroom, 
the building center and the system 
center—unified practices are in evi- 
dence. The units of library instruction 
outlined for the classroom teacher 
and librarian integrate the utilization 
of all types of materials. The subjects 
covered in the suggested curriculum 
therefore include not only the ar- 
rangement of books but also pictures, 
slides, filmstrips, motion pictures and 
recordings. Comparable but enlarged 
facilities are described for the build- 
ing materials center. The portion given 
to the system-wide center lists helpful 
directions for planning and housing the 
varied types of collections. Local pro- 
duction is included as an available 
service from the center. 

Treated finally is the professional 
education for the teacher who would 
like to administer an_ instructional 
materials center. Librarians and AV 
specialists will be interested in exam- 
ining the scope and sequence of learn- 
ing recommended for this relatively 
new position in the education field. 
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ECHNOLOGY and the new media 
Wecsties to be themes of prime con- 
cern across the nation, judging by the 
programs for fall meetings and news 
bulletins that have reached the na- 
tional office. (There are interesting 
variations such as the series of AV- 
NDEA meetings in Georgia which 
snowballed into an audiovisual week 
proclaimed by the governor.) 

The Oregon and Washington audio- 
visual associations in their joint meet- 
ing at Vancouver exploited all aspects 
of the theme, “automation in the 
curriculum,” with an imposing as- 
semblage of state and national figures. 
Jim Finn, appropriately, was dinner 
speaker. Tom Clemens of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education appeared the second 
day in a session connected with Title 
Vil. The team teaching aspect was 
covered by Norman Hamilton, assist- 
ant superintendent of curriculum for 
the Portland schools, and Florence 
Beardsley, director of elementary ed- 
ucation, Oregon state department of 
education. The NASSP film And No 
Bells Ring was shown as part of this 
session. 

The ETV session had June Dilworth 
as moderator with Chester Babcock, 
Ralph Steetle, and Jerry Wallace as 
panel members. (Mr. Steetle is known 
to readers of this magazine as former 
executive secretary of JCET, now with 
the Oregon System of Higher Educa- 
tion; Miss Dilworth is ETV director 
for Washington’s King County; Mr. 
Babcock, curriculum director for the 
Seattle schools, and Mr. Wallace, 
superintendent of schools at Corvallis, 
Oregon.) 

Rheem Califone Corporation sent 
their communications expert, William 
Deutsch, to demonstrate teaching ma- 
chines and Cliff Welch made the trip 
from Treasure Island to talk on some 
of the latest devices used by Navy in 
their training program. The University 
of Washington, scene of a number of 
studies and experimentation with lan- 
guage laboratories, was represented by 
Victor Hanzelli who discussed that as- 
pect of automation. 

Oregon and Washington are claim- 
ing their two-state meeting as a “first” 
in audiovisual history; judging from 
results, maybe more states should try 
it. 

In the Southwest later in October 
Chester Babcock keynoted TEXAVED’s 
ninth annual meeting where the theme 

s “the impact of technological de- 


(Photo illustrates ‘“‘NASSAU" exclusive print on LuXout DIM-OUT draperies.) 


BETTER BECAUSE LUXOUT Draperies offer COMPLETE effective light control: 


LUXOUT TRANSLUCENT draperies eliminate glare in offices, 
lounges, corridors and where audio-visual instruction is not given. 


LUXOUT DIM-OUT draperies diffuse sunlight and darken rooms for 


projected pictures. 


awben preferred tors j 


LUXOUT BLACK-OUT (opaque) draperies give absolute darkness ... 
oitoriums, OF 


rpase, rooms, 


Consul distributor, orc 


and color samples 


velopments on education” and the pat- 
tern resembled that at Vancouver. 
Language laboratory, ETV, and teach- 
ing machine aspects were discussed, 
respectively, by Anthony Ferris, Texas 
state consultant on modern foreign 
languages, Jim Hardie of Galveston, 
and Ben Holland, University of Texas. 
Tom Hope of Eastman Kodak spoke 
on “new photographic developments.” 

Harold Wigren moderated a panel 
discussion of the keynote address and 
Ernest Tiemann, president elect of 
DAVI, lead a discussion of the theme 
topic in relation to the educational 
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lastic. 


Richmond 23, Virginia 


INCORPORATED 


profession (school administration, 
curriculum, AV, teacher education, 
and so on). 

During a one-day program, also in 
October, the New Mexico audiovisual 
association covered such media as 
teaching machines, ETV, and the 
overhead projector and featured a 
demonstration of the “traveling science 
teacher.” Marion Cline reported on the 
Title VII project at Highlands Univer- 
sity which is surveying the effective- 
ness of visuals in teaching language 
arts in English to bilingual children. 
(New Mexico’s Spanish-speaking seg- 
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“Teddy bear, teddy bear, go upstairs, 
trilled little Jenny gaily. 


“Gracious, children! Playing! Do you not 
care a penny for our production sched- 
ule?” Thomas Sturtevant commented 
gruffly. “*Audio-visual departments all 
over the nation are awaiting with anticipa- 
tion, this, our latest Churchill-Wexler film” 


“Teddy bear, teddy bear, say your prayers? 
trilled little Jenny gaily. 


MATHEMATICS FILMS 
Available Under Title II! 


PARALLEL LINES Use FilMagic All Ways! 


11 minutes — color or b & w —FilMagic Cloths Hand-Clean Films, Records. 
—FilMagic Tapes For Film Cleaning Machines. 

A motivational film for —FilMagic Pylon Kits For Tape Recorders. 
Geometry or General Mathematics 


—Get Best Results With FilMagic Silicones! 
Preview Prints Available 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 
Johnson THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 


ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 


State News—Continued 


ment of population is ready-made for 
such an experiment. ) 

In a recent issue of the New Mexico 
AV Newsletter Editor Roy Frye fea- 
tures a speech on the newer media by 
Ellen Hartnett Digneo, director of 
teacher education and AV for the New 
Mexico state department of education. 
Mrs. Digneo looks to the newer media 
to improve the quality of teaching and 
to come out with some independent 
thinkers. The old saying that “knowl- 
edge is power” is no longer apropos, 
according to Mrs. Digneo; the new 
saying should be “behavior is power.” 
Mrs. Digneo also makes the point that 
teaching machines should be thought 
of as “tools for individual students.” 
Speaking of education for today’s 
needs, she referred to the inscription 
over the door of one of America’s 
great universities which welcomes stu- 
dents with this admonishment: “What- 
ever you do here, learn to fall in love 
with complexity.” We are living in a 
complex world, Mrs. Digneo says. We 
need to organize so leadership can 
emerge. 

In Missouri Show Me AV becomes 
the official publication for the state 
audiovisual association to replace 
Teaching Tools. Dorothy Myers is 
editor. The first issue reports on the 
association’s breakfast meeting during 
the convention of the Missouri Teach- 
ers Association where Phillip Pitru- 
zzello was speaker. A staff associate of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals who has worked 
closely with Lloyd Trump and the 
University of Chicago’s School Im- 
provement Program, Mr. Pitruzzello 
spoke on the new media in school bet- 
terment. For the first time this year 
the Missouri association conducted 
study trips in connection with their 
annual meeting. 

According to other notes in Show 
Me AV, the Missouri state depart- 
ment of education has added to its 
staff an AV consultant in the person 
of Richard Nibeck, recently AV di- 
rector for the Ferguson-Florissant 
school system. Northeast Missouri 
Teachers College at Kirksville is offer- 
ing two AV courses this fall, with five 
more contemplated in the near future. 
Present courses are Audiovisual Aids, 
and Preparation of Inexpensive In- 
structional Materials. Plans for five 


IWLING PICTURES 


For Science and Industry Studies 
COPPER MINING 
16 mm color $135.00, 14 min. 


Write for Study Guide and Previews 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd, Los Angeles 35, Cal. 
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others include two theory courses in 
Communications. Hugh Gardner who 
returned to the campus this fall after 
a year at Indiana University will help 
implement the program. 


“Simple Tools for Better Teaching” 
was the theme for a demonstration 
session at the Adult Education work- 
shop conducted at San Jose State Col- 
lege October 22. Harold Hailer was 
moderator with George Cochern and 
Earl Strohbehn as fellow demonstra- 
tors. All are San Jose staff members. 
Among the “simple tools” demon- 
strated were: chalkboards, magnetic 
boards, charts, and bulletin board 
techniques (including captioning). 

Howard E. Thorne, PENNAVID pres- 
ident will lead a roundtable discussion 
during the Pennsylvania state educa- 
tion association meeting December 
29. Part of the session will be a 
demonstration of an educational forum 
over closed-circuit television. Mem- 
bers of the teaching staff at Hagers- 
town have been invited to demonstrate 
television teaching of modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, and art. 

Mr. Thorne who is AV director at 
Midland was recently re-elected presi- 
dent of PENNAviD. Other officers (also 
re-elected) were: Nicholas Cericola, 
AV director, Easton-Forkes Joint 
Schools (Easton), vice president; and 
Mary Renner, AV director, Upper 
Darby public schools, secretary-treas- 
urer. Arthur MacDonald of the Ab- 
ington School District has been named 
state membership chairman for DAVI 
to work with Eugene Oxhandler, Syra- 
cuse, who is regional chairman for 
Area 7 (New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware). 

With an eye to extending the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, but 
also with a sincere desire to see that 
the best use is being made of present 
NDEA funds, the Georgia Audio- 
visual Affiliate and the state depart- 
ment of education scheduled a series 
of informational conferences last Sep- 
tember. Principals, instructional super- 
visors, and audiovisual coordinators 
were invited. (Special efforts were 
made to get building coordinators in 
attendance.) School superintendents 
were invited and solicited as to leave 
for their staffs. Meetings were sched- 
uled on consecutive nights at Atlanta, 
Gainesville, Macon, Collegeboro 
(Georgia Teachers College), and Tif- 
ton. Conferees had their choice of lo- 
cation. 

In recognition of the event, S. Ernest 
Vandiver, Governor of Georgia, pro- 
Claimed the first audiovisual week in 
history. The proclamation read in 
part: 


DIRECTION 


Uses normal school activities to 
explain and illustrate the cardinal 
directions and the use of shadows 


and maps in finding directions. 


DESIGNED FOR USE IN 


AN INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
PRODUCTION 


WHICH. WAY 
A 10 MINUTE FILM ABOUT 


HOW FAR 


A 10 MINUTE FILM ABOUT 


grandmother's house. 


DISTANCE 
Illustrates the various methods of 
measuring distance as cousins 
take different routes on a trip to 


THE PRIMARY GRADES 


For rental, preview, or purchase 


information write to 


Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University 


Bloomington, Indiana 


WHEREAS in every aspect of human 
endeavor there has been a tremendous 
increase in the activity and productivity 
of the people; and 

WHEREAS the increase has resulted 
in the necessity for the speeding up and 
improvement of educational activities, 
which speeding up and improvement are 
necessary for the welfare, and possibly 
the survival, of our nation; and 

WHEREAS educational research re- 
veals that audiovisual education offers 
the best hope of accomplishing this im- 
provement through the correct utiliza- 
tion of audiovisual equipment and ma- 
terials; and 


WHEREAS the audiovisual education 


program on the state level in Georgia is 
nationally recognized as one of the best 
in the nation; and 
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WHEREAS our institutions of higher 
learning are cooperating with the State 
Department of Education by training 
teachers in audiovisual education; now 


THEREFORE ll, S. Ernest Vandiver, 
Governor of Georgia, do hereby pro- 
claim the week of September 18-24, 
1960, as Audiovisual Education Week in 
Georgia.... 


At a “culmination” dinner Septem- 
ber 23, Joe W. Coffman of Tecnifax 
Corporation was awarded a certificate 
of achievement by the Georgia Audio- 
visual Affiliate in recognition of inval- 
uable service to the city of Atlanta 
and the state of Georgia. Mr. Coffman 
was Walter Bell’s predecessor as AV 
director in Atlanta. 
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ROSES, ELEPHANTS, 


DRIAN TERLOUW once said, “The ideal learning 
A facility is that environment which requires the mini- 
mum of human energy merely for adaptation, and 
thereby releases a maximum amount of human energy 
for purposeful activity.” When we apply this philosophy 
to our problem of materials organization, we frequently 
find that the instructional materials center meets the 
criteria best. When making such decisions, one must be 
sure that his personal biases do not distort his con- 
clusions. 

Perhaps it is the realization that teachers don’t care 
who administers the materials. program or programs; 
that what teachers are interested in is ease of obtaining 
and using instructional resources. Or perhaps living in 
an “expanding economy” media-wise, or what might be 
termed an “economy of abundance” has made media 
specialists more self-confident and less on the defensive. 

Be that as it may, the segments of the media field— 
audiovisual, radio-television, and book—have come a 
long way toward the development of common goals and 
mutual appreciation. This is good. There is an old 
Kikuku proverb which says that when two elephants 
fight, it is the grass that suffers. | suspect that when 
media specialists fight, it is the teacher who suffers. 

DAVI, too, has come a long way since 1956 when 
the issue of a name for this magazine was taken to the 
membership resulting in a change of title. In view of 
recent trends those who argued to retain the original 
Instructional Materials label seem to have had their 
ear to the ground. The number of instructional mate- 
rials centers (as well as those so-called) has greatly 
expanded within the last few years. Also relevant is the 
increasing frequency with which questions are being 
asked about the adequacy of the term “audiovisual”— 
even of “instructional materials” for that matter. Titles 
with such words as “communications,” “new media,” 
“resources,” and many others are getting consideration. 
(See Paul Reed’s editorial in the October issue of Ed 
Screen. ) 

With these trends in mind, this issue of AVI takes a 
look at instructional materials centers, their rationale, 
operation and housing. It may be interesting to note 
how some of the current trends I spoke about in Octo- 
ber affect these centers. 

The increasing acceptance of technology, for exam- 
ple, has given rise to use of a wider range of instruc- 
tional materials and equipment, more funds for pur- 
chase, more materials being produced, and a greater 
demand for materials specialists. An economy of 
abundance always is accompanied by problems of selec- 
tion and distribution. The teacher, especially when the 
cross-media approach to instruction is involved, is faced 
with extremely difficult problems in selecting, obtaining, 
and using appropriate learning materials. Any organiza- 
tional pattern which makes it easier for teachers and 
students to obtain and use instructional materials must 
be given careful consideration. 
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The growing emphasis on auto- or self-instructional 
resources is also affecting the administration of mate- 
rials centers. Whereas formerly we thought of AV mate- 
rials as designed for use by the teacher, now they are 
becoming important as devices for individual listening, 
viewing, and study on the part of the student. As Dr. 
Phillips points out, more of our instructional materials 
must be made available to students. 

You Will note that facilities for local production get 
attention in the floor plans of centers featured this 
month. The importance of local production increases as 
TV and large-group instruction increase. Too, the team 
teaching concept attaches more importance to the mate- 
rials specialists at the school building level and raises 
questions about his relationship to the team, including 
his role in preparation of needed instructional materials. 
[“Local production” incidentally is another of those 
terms with which the AV field is saddled but which are 
meaningless to most other educators. A case in point is 
the art teacher who wrote recently suggesting that 
DAVi give attention to “visualization services” for 
teachers. You may have noticed also that the high 
school floor plan on page 333 calls for a “construc- 
tion materials” room. } 

Murray Phillips would classify me, I suspect, with 
those who favor the idea of instructional materials 
centers but are doubtful that it can be implemented. I do 
doubt that the materials center is the best organizational 
pattern at all times and in ail situations. The size of the 
materials operation can become such that ease of use 
will actually be reduced by mergers. This would hold, I 
think, in most universities. Further, it is the unusual 
librarian, AV, TV, or curriculum director who is capa- 
ble of handling the total instructional materials pro- 
gram. This becomes particularly apparent when one 
realizes that in most schools and many school] systems 
the instructional materials center would be a one-man 
operation. Immediate attention should be given to 
thinking through the type of professional education re- 
quired for a coordinator of instructional materials and 
to start adequate training programs for this new posi- 
tion. 

I am disturbed too by the many so-called instruc- 
tional materials centers now in existence which are 
merely renamed AV centers or libraries. The name 
has changed but the image (shades of Paul Reed again) 
remains the same. This jumping on the band wagon 
serves no good purpose; in fact, it confuses the problem 
further. 

Calling a rose a chrysanthemum does not make it 
one, for as the familiar Steinism goes, “a rose is a rose 
is a rose.” 
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VIEWLEX RESEARCH 
SOLVES PROBLEM OF FILMSTRIP STICKING 


The problem of “sticking filmstrips” . 
caused by humidity, green film, improper film coating and other film conditions . . . 


has plagued the audio-visual field for years. 


Now, after years of research and testing, 
Viewlex engineers have solved the problem . . . with the development of 


the new Viewlex “ANTI-HESIVE™ aperture plates. 


Effective immediately, all Viewlex Filmstrip Projectors 
will be delivered with these revolutionary, new aperture plates. For the benefit of the 
hundreds of thousands of present Viewlex projector owners, 
these new “ANTI-HESIVE” aperture plates may be interchanged with the aperture plates 


used in any Viewlex projector made since 1950, at a nominal cost. 


We feel that this development is of such great importance to our 
industry and the entire audio-visual field that we cannot, in good conscience, 
retain its use for the sole benefit of Viewlex. For this reason we have 
made this development and its manufacturing techniques available to all legitimate 


filmstrip projector manufacturers . . . at absolutely no cost. 
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INDEX—VOLUME 1960 


ARTICLES are indexed by author 
and subject; books and films are listed 
in separate categories. 


Administration, Organization, Supervision (see 
also Book Reviews): Are you represented 
here? (charts depicting organization of in- 
structional resources) Oct 242-43; Blueprint 
for a small city system, R.A. Frye, May 
136-39; Five essentials in a large city pro- 
gram, C.E. Costley, May 134-35, 148; Mid- 
dile-sized cities, June 173; The Minnesota 
approach, W.J.F. Grabow, May 140-41, 
149; Oklahoma: supervisory features, E. 
Cross, Jan 15; Service at San Diego State, 
May 142-43; Someone has to mind the 
store, W.B. Sanborn, Dec 328-31; Space 
and personnel: some new concepts, R. Wy- 
man, May 132-33; Streamlining your staff, 
M.C. Williams, May 144-45, 154 

Affiliated Organizations: California, Sept 216 
and 220, Nov 273; Canada, Jan 22; Con- 
necticut, Apr 119, Nov 308; Florida, Feb 
57, Sept 210; Georgia, Nov 273, Dec 347; 
Indiana, Sept 210; Massachusetts, Feb 57, 
May 153; Missouri, Dec 346; Michigan, 
Nov 308 and 309; New Mexico, Jan 22, 
Dec 345; New York: New York State, Feb 
54, May 153, Nov 314; Long Island, Sept 
210; Metropolitan, Nov 314; Oregon, Sept 
216, Dec 345; Pennsylvania, Jan 22, Dec 

- 347; Puerto Rico, Sept 210; South Caro- 
lina, Sept 210; Texas, Sept 210, Nov 273, 
Dec 345; Utah, Apr 114, Washington, Sept 
216, Dec 345; Wisconsin, Jan 29, Nov 308 

Afghanistan, first taste of technology, Feb 41 

Albright, Roger, letter to editor, Nov 310 

Allen, William H., Teaching machines in the 
limelight, June 168-69 

Almstead, Francis E. and Graf, Raymond W., 
Talkback: the missing ingredient, Apr 110- 
12 


Anthony, James K., A visual no bigger than a 
postage stamp, Mar 72-73 

Armed forces, June 172 

Athalye, G.K. and Noel, Francis W., India 
takes a giant stride, Apr 104-06 

Aughinbaugh, B.A. (obituary) Feb 54 

AV and conditions for quality teaching (re- 
port on a study by Classroom Teachers, 
NEA) Feb 58 

AV Centers, Buildings (see also Instructional 
Materials Centers): Building for the future, 
S.H. Harby, Dec 336-37; College and uni- 
versity programs, June 172; Complete with 
reading rooms, Dec 333; The Minnesota ap- 
proach, W.J.F. Grabow, May 140-41, 149; 
Service at San Diego State, May 142-43; 
Simple but workable, Dec 337; Someone 
has to mind the store, W.B. Sanborn, 
Dec 328-331 

AV Communication Review: Check your miss- 
ing copies, Mar 95; Enlarged and rede- 
signed, Mar 66; New rates, Mar 95; With 
AVCR authors, Mar 94-95 

AV Competencies, see County and cooperative 
programs, June 172-73 

AV Coordinator, see Individual schools, June 
173 

AV Director: AV-TV, a broadcaster's fore- 
word, A.L. Hunter, Nov 232-33; AV-TV 
seminar summary, L.E. Campion, Noy 234- 
41; Blueprint for a small city system, R.A. 
Frye, May 136-39; Implementing the new 
order (editorial), A.L. Hyer, Mar 96; It’s 
no sin to be a practitioner, F.L. Lemler, 
Mar 69; Middle-sized cities, June 173; 
Prospectus (editorial), A.L. Hyer, Oct 268; 
Smail city systems, June 180-81 

AV-TV, a broadcaster's foreword, A.L. Hunter, 
Oct 232-33 

AV-TV seminar summary, L.E. Campion, Oct 
234-41 


Bardwell, John D., new position, Oct 262 

Batson, Thomas E., foreign travels, Oct 262 

Beck, Hugo E., The wrong end of the axis (re- 
view of Design for ETV), Oct 247 

Bergeson, Clarence O., new position, Oct 260 

A biology teacher looks to the local markets, 
J.M. Brill, Mar 76 

Bissmeyer, Ollie E. Jr., Using community re- 
sources, June 182-84 

Bloodworth Mickey: Convention note, a plea 
for feedback, Oct 257; Graduate workshop 
at Eastern New Mexico university, Sept 
218; Memo on Miami, June 188 

Boerlin, Irv, steps down, June 178 

Books: Putting your old books to work, B.T. 
Hanley, Mar 74-75 

Book Reviews, Magazine Articles, Publications: 
Audio Cyclopedia, Howard Tremaine, May 


157 

Audiovisual aids in the high school, Theo- 
dore Huebener in Modern Language 
Journal for October 1959, Sept 212 
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Audiovisual Competencies Useful in Teach- 
ing Four Subjects in the Intermediate 
Grades (doctoral dissertation), Betty 
Stoops, Feb 54 

Audiovisual Leadership (five-year Oko- 
boji report), see Okoboji saga, Sept 195 

AV Instruction: Materials and Methods, 
James W. Brown, Richard B. Lewis, and 
Fred F. Harcleroad, Mar 82 

AVISO (Austrian audiovisual magazine), 
As others see us, May 151-52 

Biological science films described in Science 
Teacher for April 1960, Nov 312 

California Teachers Association Journal 
for September 1960 (teaching machines) 
Nov 312 

Communicate (Electronic Teaching Lab- 
oratories), Nov 273 

Conditions of Work for Quality Teaching. 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, Feb 58 

Contemporary Issues in Elementary Edu- 
cation, NEA Policies Commission, Nov 
304 

Design for ETV: Planning Schools with 
Television (Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories), Oct 247 

Education in America (supplement to Sep- 
tember 17 issue of Saturday Review) 
Nov 312 

Education Teleguide, USOE, Nov 304 

Educational AM and FM Radio, and Edu- 
eational Television Stations by State and 
City, USOE, Apr 119 

ETV’'s role in state and region, Sam H. 
Moorer in Educational Leadership for 
January 1960, Sept 212 

Eye-Appealing Bulletin Board Ideas, Robert 
H. Burgert and Elinor S. Meadows, Sept 
195 

The Feasibility and Role of State and Re- 
gional Networks in Educational Broad- 
casting, NAEB (proceedings of Title VII 
conference), Apr 119 

Films and Filmstrips for Career Guidance 
(Title V project), Nov 304 

A Firsthand Report on Soviet Schools, 
NEA Travel Division, May 150-51 

Here They Learn, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Mar 

The high school library as a curriculum 
materials center, John J. Farley in 
Clearing House for Noy 1959, Apr 119 

How To Create a Better Understanding of 
Our Schools, Daniel Ungaro, Sept 203 

Instructional Materials: An _ Introduction 
for Teachers, Louis Shores, Dec 342 

Integrated Teaching Materials, R. Murray 
Thomas and Sherwin G. Swartout, Nov 
300 

Language Laboratories and Modern Tech- 
niques of Teaching Foreign Languages, 
Connecticut Audiovisual Education As- 
sociation, Apr 119 

Language Laboratory Learning, Fernand 
Marty, Nov 301 

Manual for Classroom Teachers Using 
Television, Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television Instruction, Oct 247-49 

Maps and globes: a story of the earth, 
Donald Inbody in Elementary School 
Journal for Feb 1960, Sept 212 

Materials assist inservice growth, A.L. 
Trenholme Jr. in Educational Leadership 
for March 1960, Sept 212 

Mathematics and Science Teaching and 
Facilities, NEA Research Monograph 
1959 Ml, Feb 62 

Michigamee: Materials on Michigan, Mich- 
igan Audiovisual Association, Nov 308 

Modern Foreign Languages and the Aca- 
demically Talented Student, NEA, Nov 
306 


Modern Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
tary school: Teaching Techniques, USOE, 
Nov 273 

Modern Language Journal, Vol 43, Dec 
1959 (TV issue), Sept 213 

Music Education Materials—A _ Selected 
Bibliography (the 1959 spring issue of 
Journal of Research in Music Education) 
Apr 119 

New Frontiers in Learning, Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Mar 83 

100 Selected Films in Economic Education, 
Joint Council on Economic Education 
Nov 

One-Teacher Schools Today, NEA Research 
Monograph 1960 Ml, Nov 306 

The Opaque Projector, No. 10 in Bridges 
for Ideas series, Univ of Texas, Nov 306 

Photoduplication in Libraries (series in 
Library Trends), Sept 212 

Photographic Films and Their Uses, A.E. 
Woolley, Nov 302 

Policies on Education and the 1960 Elec- 
tions, NEA Legislation Division, Oct 231 


Virginia G. Sturwold, Indexer 


Programming Guide for the Electronic 
Classroom, Magnetic Recording Indus- 
tries, Nov 306 

Progressing Towards Better Schools, en- 
tire issue NASSP Bulletin for Jan 1960, 
Mar 90 

Pupils Speak to Pupils Around the World, 
Ruth Terry, Nov 306 

16mm Terms Used in Production of Non- 
Theatrical Motion Pictures, Vol 12 of 
Journal of University Film Producers As- 
sociation, Nov 306 

Sound Teaching: Have Language Labora- 
tory, What Now? Gustave Mathieu, Apr 
118 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educa- 
tional Materials, Esther Dever, Nov 304 

Standards for School Library Programs, 
American Association of School Libra- 
rians, Nov 308 

A Study of Certain Factors That Influence 
the Use of Radio Broadcasts and Record- 
ings in Public School Classrooms, Gale 
R. Adkins, Nov 302 

Teaching About the United Nations, Sept 
213 

Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book, edited by 
A.A Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, 
Feb 34 

The Technique of Film Animation, John 
Halas and Roger Manvell, Apr 118 

Technology in the classroom—challenges 
to the school administrator, Gene C. 
Fusco in School Life for March and 
May, Nov 312 

Tenth yearly study and comments on a 
decade of televiewing, Paul A. Witty in 
Elementary English for Dec 1959, Sept 
212 

TV Primer, NEA Depariments of Audio- 
visual Instruction and Classroom Teach- 
ers, Oct 249 

They See What You Mean: Visual Com- 
mubhication with the Overhead Projector, 
James E. LeMay and Eric F. Burtis, 
Apr 118 

Time, Talent, and Teachers, Ford Founda- 
tion, Nov 303 

The use of audiovisual materials in science 
instruction, Ross O. Armstrong in Edu- 
cation for Sept 59, Sept 213 

Visual Review, Sept 1960 issue, Society 
for Visual Education (capsule reports on 
Title III), Nov 273 

What Everyone Should Know About Financ- 
ing Our Schools, NEA, Mar 83, 89 

A Year's Program of Audiovisual Units 
and Projects, Rae Bragman, Apr 118 

Brill, J.M., A biology teacher looks to the 

local markets, Mar 76 

Bronson, Vernon, resigns Dade County position, 
Apr 126 

Buildings: see AV Centers, see Classrooms, 
see Instructional Materials Centers 

Burgert, Robert H., The film parade, Feb 52; 
Mar 84-85; Apr 120-21 


Campion, Lee E., AV-TV seminar summary, 
Oct 234-41; What we heard about ETV, 
June 169; Campion replaces Wigren on 
NEA staff, Feb 56 

Carlin, Kathryn L., Distribution is what counts, 
Dec 334-35 

Chandler, R.B., Ohio: an early start (Title III 
in brief), Jan 16 

Church, John G., new position, Sept 211 

CINE (Committee on international non-theatri- 
cal events): CINE boasts four winners at 
Padua, J.R. Farber, Apr 125; CINE show- 
ing is glittering affair, Feb 56 

Classrooms: Building for the future, S.F. 
Harby, Dec 336-37; Looking into the future 
with Bill King, Feb 53; Science fiction to- 
day, classroom tomorrow, W.N. Locke, 
Feb-.36-40; Space and personnel, some new 
concepts, R. Wyman, May 132-33; Window- 
less schools, May 137 (see photo); Wrong 
end of the axis (review of Design for ETV) 
H.E. Beck, Oct 247 

Clemens, Thomas D., new position, Sept 211 

CLIPS: Sept 195; Oct 231; Nov 273; Dec 323 

Coman, Harold W., new position, Sept 211 

Committee international non-theatrical 
events, see CINE 

Community resources, June 182-84 

Conferences (see also Workshops, Affiliates): 
Joint library-AV-curriculum conference, 
Purdue, Sept 210; Northeast regional au- 
diovisual leadership conference, Mar 91; 
Okoboji, Jan 18-19; Sept 195 

Cornfield, Ruth R., Not by sound alone, Dec 
338-39 

Costley, C.E., Five essentials in a large city 
program, May 134-35, 148; Oklahoma: 
language equipment (Title III in brief), 
Jan 15-16 
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Creore, Frances B., The new media in language 
teaching, Nov 286-93 

Cross. Earl, Oklahoma: supervisory features 
(Title III in brief), Jan 15 

Cypher, Irene, receives citation, Feb 54 


Dale, Edgar, newsletter anniv, Apr 126; pagoda 
of experience, Nov 316; speaks in New 
York, Nov 314 

Davis, O.L., Jr., (Chandos Reid jt auth) 
Needed: a materials theory for a techno- 
logical age, Feb 46-47 

Del Vecchio, John D., promotion, Oct 262 

Delattre, Pierre, Testing audio equipment by 
ear, May 156 

DAVI Board of Directors: Board makes dent 
on agenda, June 192; Board meets, Oct 
250-53 

DAVI Committees: Boerlin steps down, June 
178; The committed 4 percent (editorial) 
R.C. Snider. Apr 128; Project committees 
air plans for 60-61, R.C. Snider, June 178- 
79 

DAVI Convention 1960: entire June issue 

DAVI Convention 1961: All this and a good 
convention too, Dec 340; Call for research 
papers, Nov 273; Convention promotion 
films, Sept 195, Oct 231, June 188, May 
158; Convention note, a plea for feedback, 
M. Bloodworth, Oct 257; Florida lines up, 
Nov 294-95; Memo on Miami, M. Blood- 
worth, June 188; Registration note, Oct 231 

DAVI Elections: Candidates for 1961-62, Nov 
296-98; Nominee preferences solicited, Jan 
2; Qualified candidates, Nov 273; Tiemann 
and Miller win high posts, Feb 54 

DAVI financial statement, 1960-61, Oct 250 

DAVI invitational seminar, June 170 

DAVI Membership: Ammunition, Nov 273; 
Mark this roster well (regional chairmen), 
Oct 231; Membership alert, Oct 253, 254, 
256, 257, 260, 264; Membership directive 
ealls for creativity, minimum red tape, 
Nov 316; Membership drive again in sturdy 
hands, Sept 196; Operation summit shove, 
Feb 35; Top ten member getters, May 130 

DAVI occupational interest groups, June 172- 
73, 180 

DAVI Role: DAVI international, A. Finstad, 
Apr 107; Implementing the new order, 
(editorial) A.L. Hyer, Mar 96; Techno- 
logical innovation in education, J.D. Finn, 
Sept 222-28; Roger Albright writes, Nov 
310 

DAVI summer meeting, May 152, Sept 220 

Divizia, Margaret, on world tour, Jan 27; ap- 

pointed to Title VII advisory committee, 
Sept 216 


Eboch, Sidney C., new position, Sept 211 
Editorial and hat win applause (letters to 
editor), Sept 197 


Education in America: Focus on vision, E.O. 
Melby, Apr 100-03; Keynote and aftermath, 
June 164-65 


Educational media council launched, Sept 217 

Educational Television, see Television 

Edwards, Paul, Math and science: the giant 
Slide rule, Jan 9 

Employment, see Professional Placement 

English: Who says AV and English don’t mix, 
Virgil S. Viets, Nov 284-85 

Erickson, Carlton, named membership chair- 
man, Sept 196 

Equipment, see also Book Reviews: First taste 
of technology (sunlight projector in Af- 
ghanistan), Feb 41; King comments on 
Konica and other equipment, Sept 214-15; 
Language juke boxes, Feb 60; Listening- 
speaking labs, H. Sapp, Jan 8; Looking 
into the future with Bill King, Feb 53; 
Materials make a difference, E.E. Parker, 
Jan 6-7; The new media in language 
teaching, F.B. Creore, Nov 286-93; Opera- 
tion catalyst (Title III in Oregon), H. 
Ruark Jr., Jan 12-14; On equipment stand- 
ards, Mar 88; Putting your old books to 
work, B.T. Hanley, Mar 74-75; Random 
tips from King, Jan 28; Science fiction to- 
day—classroom tomorrow, W.N. Locke, 
Feb 36-40; Standards and _ specifications 
for AV equipment (committee report) 
June 179; Testing audio equipment by ear, 
Pierre Delattre, May 156; Try your tran- 
sistor in the classroom, W.H. King, Oct 
258-59; Volusia county (one phase of Title 
III), Ted Rosa, Jan 1 


Facilities: see Classrooms; see Instructional 
Materials Centers; see AV Centers (see 
also Book Reviews) 

Fan, Florence, Recognize it? (Pagoda of ex- 
perience), Nov 316 

Farber, Joyce R., CINE boasts four winners 
at Padua, Apr 125 

Faris, Gene, earns doctorate, Feb 54 

federal Legislation: DAVI comes out for fed- 

_ eral support, Apr 98; Legislative commit- 
tee, June 178-79; McNamara bill carries 
AV amendment proposed by NAVA, Apr 
122; Open letter to DAVI Members, W.H. 
King, Oct 264; Resolutions, June 162-63; 
The senate comes through—it’s your turn 
now, A.L. Hyer, Mar 66; See your con- 
gressman now, Oct 231 


\UDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION—December 


Film Libraries: Pennsylvania regional centers 
(Title III in brief), Thomas S. Narus, Jan 
17 

Film Reviews: And No Bells Ring, Sept 208- 
09; The ABC of Walking Wisely, Mar 84; 
Africa's Wild Life Sanctuary, Apr 120; 
Badger's Bad Day, Feb 52; The Changing 
Forest, Feb 52; Driver Education (TV 
series of 29 films), Nov 313; Engines and 
How They Work, Mar 85; Exploring Nature 
(TV series of 30 films), Nov 313; Fast Is 
Not a Lady Bug, Mar 85; Forest Babies, 
Feb 52; Give a Car a Man Who Can Drive, 
Mar 84; Greenland’s New Life, Apr 120; 
Growing Up Day by Day, Apr 120; Haw- 
thorne and New England, Mar 85; How 
Plants Reproduce, Feb 52; Knowing Woods: 
Their Uses, Feb 52; Life and Death of a 
Cell, Nov 313; Life and Times of the Iron 
Horse, Mar 85; Lights, Mar 84; Manners in 
Public, Apr 120; Mathamagic Land—Don- 
ald In, Apr 120; Medieval Guilds, Apr 120; 
Milestones in Writing, Apr 120; Navy De- 
cline: The New Navy and the War with 
Spain, Apr 120; Poster Making: Design 
and Technique, Feb 52; Poster Making: 
Printing by Silk Screen, Feb 52; Printing: 
Platen Press Made Ready, Feb 54; The 
Rabbit that Runs on Snowshoes, Feb 52; 
The Sea Otter, Feb 52; So Near Is Death, 
Mar 85; Something to Write About, Apr 
120; TVA and the Nation, Nov 313; 
Thunder and Lightning, Feb 52; Throw- 
ing, Mar 85; Water for the Farmer's 
Fields, Apr 121; What Do Fathers Do, 
Apr 121; World in a Marsh, Feb 52; The 
World of Helen Keller, Nov 313; The 
World Within, Nov 312-13; You Can't Stop 
on a Dime, Mar 84 

Filmstrips, see also Book Reviews: Choose a 
filmstrip for realistic portrayal, M.J. Lucia, 
Sept 204; A filmstrip textbook for the re- 
luctant reader, N.W. Wells, Mar 75; Vis- 
uals can compete, M.J. Goddard, Nov 279- 
81 

Filmstrip Reviews: The Arab World—A Bridge 
of Centuries, Nov 313; Citizenship film- 
strip, NEA, Apr 121; Demand, Supply, 
and Balance (conservation series), Feb 43; 
Farm Fathers, Apr 121; Living in the So- 
viet Union Today, May 150; Signs We See, 
Apr 121; The Story of Malaya and Na- 
tural Rubber, Nov 313; The Story of the 
Universe, Apr 121 

Finn, James D., Technological innovation in 
education, Sept 222-28 

Finn to make NEA study, A.L. Hyer, Sept 
216-17 

Finstad, Alice: DAVI international? (conven- 
tion postscript), Apr 107; Learning re- 
sources institute announced as major 
breakthrough for better learning, Feb 44- 
45 


Fitzgerald, J.C., president-elect, NEA dept, 


Sept 211 
Foreign Languages, see Language Laboratories 
etc. 


Frye. R.A., Blueprint for a small city system, 
May 136-39; Here's what high-contrast 
photography can do, Sept 205 

Fullerton, Craig, Omaha: utilization session 
(Title III in brief), Jan 17 


Gerletti, Robert C., Keeping parents posted, 
Sept 200-01 

Goddard, Margaret J., Visuals can compete, 
Nov 279-81 

Grabow, Wesley J.F., The Minnesota approach, 
May 140-41, 149 

Graf, Raymond W. (Francis E. Almstead jt 
auth), Talkback: the missing ingredient, 
Apr 110-12 

Greer, Phyllis, A materials center that really 
works, Dec 332 


Hail, Robert O., to Alameda State College, 
Apr 126 

Hamilton, George E., honored, Sept 211 

Hanley, Bernard T., Putting your old books to 
work, Mar 74-75 

Harby, Samuel, F., Building for the future, 
Dec 336-37 

Hardin, Elizabeth, Math and Science—basic 
science kits, Jan 10-11 

Hartsell, Horace C. and Veenendaal, W.L., 
Education has a kit of tools, Sept 198-99; 
Hartsell to Brazil, Oct 260 

Hass, Claude W., California: effort above nor- 
mal (Title III in brief), Jan 16-17 

History: A visual no bigger than a postage 
stamp, J.K. Anthony, Mar 72-73 

Hite, Herbert, Educators: still the no. 1 target, 


Sept 206-07 
Hoban, Charles, receives PAVATE award, Jan 
22 


Humbert, Homer, new position, Nov 314 

Hunter, Armand L., AV-TV, a broadcaster's 
foreword, Oct 232-33; appointed to Title 
VII advisory committee, Sept 216 

Hyer, Anna L., Don't just do something, 
stand there, May 160; editors notebook, 
Jan 2-3; Extra dividends for DAVI, Nov 
320; Finn to make NEA study, Sept 216- 
17; Implementing the new order, Mar 96; 
The old order passeth, Jan 32; A program 


1960 


for getting to convention, Feb 64; Prospec- 
tus, Oct 268; Roses, elephants, and IMCs, 
Dec 348; Seasoned observer doubtful about 
technology, Feb 34; The senate comes 
through, Mar 66-67 

Hyer speaks in Puerto Rico, Sept 210 


India takes a giant stride, G.K. Athalye and 
F.W. Noel, Apr 104-06 

Inservice Training, (see also Pre-Service Train- 
ing; Book Reviews): Help at the point of 
need, F.M. Lehman, Mar 70; Inservice 
training, M.M. Jackson, June 184; The 
Minnesota approach, W.J.F. Grabow, May 
140-41, 149 

Institute, Brooklyn, Sept 216 

Instructional Materials (see also Recordings, 
Films): Basic electricity kit, Nov 313; 
Lunar relief maps, Feb 35; Planet earth, 
Feb 35; Unesco materials, Apr 98 

Instructional Materials Centers (see also AV 
Centers): entire December issue; College 
and university programs, June 172 

Instructional Materials, Theory of: Instruc- 
tional materials centers—the rationale, M. 
G. Phillips, Dec 326-27; Needed: a ma- 
terials theory for a technological age, C. 
Reid and O.L. Davis, Jr., Feb 46-47; 
Roses, elephants, and IMCs (editorial); 
A.L. Hyer, Dec 348 

Instructional Materials, Utilization: A biology 
teacher looks to the local markets, J.M. 
Brill, Mar 76; A filmstrip textbook for the 
reluctant reader, N.W. Wells, Mar 75; 
Putting your old books to work, B.T. Han- 
ley, Mar 74-75; Schofield finds chapter on 
libraries outmoded (book review), Nov 
300-01; To Japan via AV, H. Peck, Nov 
282; Uses of the pegboard, E.W. Moy, 
Mar 77; A visual no bigger than a post- 
age stamp, J.K. Anthony, Mar 72-73 (see 
also Math and Science) 

International: Afghanistan, sunlight projector, 
Feb 41; As others see us (Austrian AV 
magazine), May 151-52; DAVI interna- 
tional? A. Finstad, Apr 107; England—The 
headmistress capitulates, D. Ruettgers, 
Nov 283; Formosa—Recognize it? (pagoda 
of experience) F. Fan, Nov 316; Germany, 
army dependents and AV, Jan 29; Hartsell 
to Brazil (ICA), Oct 260; India, New 
Delhi institute of AV education, Oct 256; 
India takes a giant stride, G.K. Athalye 
and F.W. Noel, Apr 104-06; The inter- 
national aspect, June 167; International 
communications foundation, Oct 256; In- 
ternational relations committee (DAVI), 
June 178; Dr. Ivey speaks, June 166; 
Japan's first talking magazine, Oct 256; 
Nigerian assignments (ICA), Jan 27; Pan- 
amanian AV course, Apr 126; Philippines, 
visit of Walt Disney’s Carl Nater, Oct 
256; Resolutions, June 163; Russia, another 
firsthand report on Soviet education, May 
150-51; F.A. White to Korea (ICA), Oct 
260 

Invitational Seminar (DAVI), June 170 

Dr. Ivey speaks, June 166 


Jackson, Margaret, Inservice training, June 184 


King, William H., Back to school orientation, 
Mar 80; King comments on the Konica and 
other equipment, Sept 214-15; Looking into 
the future with Bill King, Feb 53; An open 
letter to DAVI members (legislation), Oct 
264; Random tips from King, Jan 28; Try 
your transistor in the classroom, Oct 258- 
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Lamper, Neil, Puddle vaulting and teaching 
aids, Feb 51 

Lang, Duaine C., ETV's forgotten learner, Apr 
108-09, 113 


Language Laboratories: Language Teaching 
and Learning (see also Book Reviews): 
The case for the visual in language learn- 
ing, Feb 58, 60; Glastonbury has million- 
dollar project, Nov 316; Language juke 
boxes, Feb 60; Listening-speaking labs, H. 
Sapp, Jan 8; Materials make a difference, 
E.E. Parker, Jan 6-7; The new media in 
language teaching, F.B. Creore, Nov 286- 
93; Not by sound alone, R. Cornfield, 338- 
39; Ohio: an early start, R.B. Chandler, 
Jan 16; Oklahoma: language equipment, 
C.E. Costiey, Jan 15-16; Operation catalyst 
(Title III in Oregon), H. Ruark, Jr., Jan 
12-14; Science fiction today—classroom 
tomorrow, W.N. Locke, Feb 36-40; Volusia 
county (Title III), Ted Rosa, Jan 11 

Learning Resources Institute: Dr. Ivey speaks, 
June 166; Learning resources institute an- 
nounced, A. Finstad, Feb 44-45; The na- 
tional picture in television, H.E. Wigren, 
Oct 244-46 

Learning Theory (see also Instructional Ma- 
terials Theory): Are there any questions, 
E.D. Partridge, Feb 42-43; Research com- 
mittee, June 179 

Legislation, see Federal Legislation 

Lehman, Frederick M., Help at the point of 
need, Mar 70 

Lemler, Ford L., It’s no sin to be a practi- 
tioner, Mar 69 
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INDEX—VOLUME V, 1960— (Continued) 


Lenehan, George G., obituary, Oct 262 

Lewin, William, obituary, Oct 262 

Librarians, Libraries (book): Librarians af- 
filiate with NEA, Sept 195; New library 
standards out, Nov 308, 310-12; See also 
Book Reviews 

Locke, William N., Science fiction today—class- 
room tomorrow, Feb 36-40 

Logan, Edwin M., Why not an audiovisua! in- 
ternship? Mar 71 

Lucia, Merlin J., Choose a filmstrip for real- 
istic portrayal, Sept 204 

Lumsdaine, A.A., to Univ of California, Sept 
211 


MacDonald, William, Math and sclience—micro- 
scopy, Jan 

McCarty, Henry R., new position, Sept 211 

Magazine articles (see Book Reviews) 

Materials, see Instructional Materials 

Math and Science (see also Book Reviews; 
Films; Inst Matis): Basic science kits, E. 
Hardin, Jan 10-11; A _ biology § teacher 
looks to the local markets, J.M. Brill, 
Mar 76; The giant slide rule, P. Edwards, 
Jan 9; Let students discover the AV po- 
tential, C.P. Roland, Apr 117; Microscopy, 
W. MacDonald, Jan 11; The multimode! 
geometric set, P. Rosete, Jan 10; National 
Science Foundation (budget) Mar 88; Op- 
eration catalyst (Title III in Oregon), H. 
Ruark, Jr., Jan 12-14; Unique TV pro- 
gram, Mar 90 

Mavrides, William, new position, Sept 211 

Melby, Ernest O., Focus on vision, Apr 100-03 

Miller, Murray Lincoln, foreign travel, Oct 262 

Morris, Barry, biographical sketch, Jan 3 

Moy, E.W., Uses for the pegboard, Mar 77 


Narus, Thomas S., Pennsylvania: regional cen- 
ters (Title III in brief), Jan 17 

NASSP (National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals): Trump permanent, Mar 
90; Tompkins promoted, Feb 54; And no 
bells ring, Sept 208-209 

NAVA (National Audiovisual Association): 
Early reports on the NAVA show, Sept 
195; High points at NAVA, Oct 266; Mc- 
Namara bill carries AV amendment pro- 
posed by NAVA, Apr 122; A _ publicity 
arsenal for NDEA, Jan 4; Resolutions, 
June 162-63; With NAVA in August, May 
152-53 

National Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education, Jan 3 

National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards: Editors notebook, 
Jan 2-3; Stinnett appointment, Jan 22 

NDEA (National Defense Education Act): Ed- 
ucation budget, Mar 88; Five essentials in 
a large city program, C.E. Costley, May 
134-35, 148; How would you change NDEA? 
May 130; An open letter to DAVI mem- 
bers, W.H. King, Oct 264; A _ publicity 
arsenal for NDEA, Jan 4; Resolutions, 
June 162-63 

NDEA, Title III: Entire January issue; Swap 
shop on Title III, M. Hoverson, June 182 

NDEA, Title V, Have you seen these? (film- 
strips for career guidance), Nov 304 

NDEA, Title VI: Glastonbury has _ million- 
dollar language project, Nov 316; The new 
media in language teaching, F.B. Creore, 
Nov 286-93 

NDEA, Title VII: AV ferment traced to Title 
VII conference, Apr 114; DAVI conven- 
tion session on, June 184; De Bernardis 
seeks sources, Apr 98; Educational media 
council launched, Sept 217; Finn to make 
NEA study, Sept 216; Hunter and Divizia 
appointed to advisory committee, Sept 216; 
Have you seen these? (NAEB conference 
proceedings), Apr 119; Grants, Mar 86, 
Apr 123-24; Needed: a materials theory 
for a technological age, C. Reid and O.L. 
Davis, Jr., Feb 46-47; The new media in 
language teaching, F.B. Creore, Nov 286- 
93; Spaulding appointment, Apr 124; Smal: 
grants, Mar 86; Title VII part B, a prog- 
ress report, Jan 24-26 

NEA Convention (Los Angeles): DAVI plans 
session, May 152; With DAVI in Los An- 
geles, Sept 220 

NEA Membership: Extra dividends for DAVI 
(editorial), A.L. Hyer, Nov 320; Double 
bargain, Jan 3 

Noel, Francis W. (G.K. Athalye jt auth), In- 
dia takes a giant stride, Apr 104-06 

Northeast Regional Audiovisual Leadership 
Conference, Mar 91 


Okoboji Leadership Conference: Thinking about 
research, R.C. Snider, Jan 18-19; Okoboji 
saga (five-year report), Sept 195 

Organization (see Administration) 

Oxhandler, Eugene, new position, Sept 211 


PTA teams with DAVI, J.S. Sittig, June 190 

Parker, Edna E., Materials make a difference, 
Jan 6-7 

Partridge, E. DeAlton, Are there any ques- 
tions? Feb 42-43 
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Peck, Helen E., To Japan via AV, Nov 282 
Personnel, see Administration; see Redeploy- 
ment 
Pett, Dennis, W., Nigerian assignment, Jan 27 
Petrie, R.A., new position, Apr 126 
Phillips, Murray G., Instructional materials 
centers: the rationale, Dec 326-27 
Photography: Here's what high-contrast photo- 
graphy can do,-R.A. Frye, Sept 205 
Pre-Service Training (see also Inservice Train- 
ing): DAVI international seminar, 170; 
The old order passeth (editorial), A.L. 
Hyer, Jan 32; Professional AV and teacher 
education committee, June 179; Why not 
an AV internship, E.M. Logan, Mar 71 
Prigge, William C., new position, Sept 211 
Professional Placement, Nov 275; Dec 325 
Public Relations, see September issue 


Rachford Memorial Fund, Apr 98 

Radio, Harry Skornia on role of, June 171; Try 
a transistor in the classroom, W.H. King, 
Oct 258-60 

Reardon, Arthur W., new position, Nov 314 

Recordings: The Campus Library (recorded lec- 
tures), May 157; Yale Series of Recorded 
Poets, May 158 

Redeployment of Space and Personnel: And no 
bells ring, Sept 208-09; Building for the 
future, S.H. Harby, Dec 336-37; Space and 
personnel, some new concepts, R. Wyman, 
May 132-33; Time, Talent, and Teachers 
(reviewed), Nov 303; see also Book Re- 
views 

Reid, Chandos and Davis, O.L., Jr., Needed: 
A materials theory for a technological age, 
Feb 46-47 

Religious education, June 190 

Research (see also Book Reviews): AV and 
conditions for quality teaching, NEA, Feb 
58; Call for research papers, Nov 273; 
DAVI committee on research, June 179; 
The Minnesota approach, W.J.F. Grabow, 
May 140-41, 149; The new media in lan- 
guage teaching, F.B. Creore, Nov 286-93: 
Religious education, June 190; NEA Re- 
search monograph cites AV shortages, Feb 
62; Thinking about research, R.C. Snider, 
Jan 18-19; Trends in research: a commen- 
tary, L. Twyford, June 174-176; The na- 
tional picture in television, H.E. Wigren, 
Oct 244-46 

Roland, Charle P., Let students discover the 
AV potential, Apr 117 

Rosa, Ted, Volusia County (one phase of Title 
III), Jan 11 

Rosete, Philip, Math and science—multi-model 
geometric set, Jan 10 

Ruark, Henry C., Jr., Operation catalyst— 
Title III in Oregon, Jan 12-14 

tuettgers, Dorothy, The headmistress capitu- 
lates, Nov 283 


Sanborn, William B., Someone has to mind the 
store, Dec 328-31 

Schofield, Edward T., AV highlights from the 
periodicals, Sept 212-13; Finds chapter on 
libraries outmoded, Nov 300-03; Looking at 
literature, Dec 342-44; Opus out of Cali- 
fornia, Mar 82; Recommends British film- 
making book, Apr 118-119 

Science, see Math and Science 

Seibert, Warren, returns to Purdue, Sept 211 

Sherman, Mendel, back at IU, Sept 211 

Sinclair, Dorothy, Should the school board go 

; on television? Sept 202-03 

Sittig, John S., PTA teams with DAVI, June 
190 


Skornia, Harry J., departs NAEB, Sept 218; 
speaks at convention, June 171 

Small City Systems: Blueprint for, R.A. Frye, 
May 136-39; see also June 180 

Snider, Robert C., The committed 4 percent 
(editorial), Apr 128; Project committees 
air plans for 60-61, June 178-79; Think- 
ing about research, Jan 18-19 

Space, see Administration, also Redeployment 

Stamps: A visual no bigger than a postage 
stamp, J.K. Anthony, Mar 72-73 

Steetle, Ralph, to Oregon, Sept 218 

Stevens, Warren D., Nigerian assignment, Jan 
27 


Stewart, David C., heads JCET, Oct 260 

Stinnett, T.M., to new post, Jan 22 

Student Participation: Let students discover 
the AV potential, C.P. Roland, Apr 117; 
Try pupil participation, M.W. Vance, Apr 
116 


Sturwold, Virginia, G., Teaching machine ex- 
perts visit capital, Oct 254-55 
Supervision, see Administration 


Talkback, see Television 

Teachers, Teacher Training (see Pre-Service 
Training, see Inservice Training, see also 
Book Reviews): Educators still the no 1 
target, H. Hite, Sept 206-08; ETV's for- 
gotten learner, D.C. Lang, Apr 108-09; 
113; Focus on vision, E.O. Melby, Apr 
100-03; National commission on teacher 
education and professional standards, Jan 
2; Talkback, the missing ingredient, F.E. 


Almstead and R.W. Graf, Apr 110-12; The 
teacher speaks (Viewlex essay contest win- 
ners), Nov 276-85; With DAVI in Los An- 
geles, Sept 220 

Teaching Machines (see also Technology; Book 
Reviews): California Teachers Association 
Journal for Sept 1960, Nov 312; Distaste- 
ful terminology, Sept 195; Machine-less 
teaching machines, Oct 231; The new media 
in language teaching, F.B. Creore, Nov 
286-93; Seasoned observer doubtful about 
technology, A.L. Hyer, Feb 34; Teaching 
machines book keeps growing, Sept 195; 
Teaching machine experts visit capital, 
V.G. Sturwold, Oct 254-55; Teaching ma- 
chines in the limelight, W.H. Allen, June 
168-69 

Technology (see also Teaching Machines; Book 
Reviews): DAVI plans session for NEA 
convention, May 152; Fall meetings stress 
technology themes, Dec 345; First taste of 
technology, sunlight projector in Afghan- 
istan, Feb 41; Learning resources institute 
announced, A. Finstad, Feb 44-45; The old 
order passeth (editorial), A.L. Hyer, Jan 
32; Needed: A materials theory for a 
technological age, C. Reid and O.L. Davis, 
Jr., Feb 46-47; Prospectus (editorial), A.L. 
Hyer, Oct 268; Science fiction today—class- 
room tomorrow, W.N. Locke, Feb 36-40; 
Seasoned observer doubtful about tech- 
nology, A.L. Hyer, Feb 34; Technological 
innovation in education, J.D. Finn, Sept 
222-28; With DAVI in Los Angeles, Sept 
220 

Television (see also Book Reviews): See en- 
tire October issue; Administering standard- 
ized exams: San Jose, J.C. Woodward, Mar 
78-79; Airborne ETV delayed, Apr 99; AV- 
TV. a broadcaster's foreword, A.L. Hunt- 
er, Oct 232-33; AV-TV seminar summary, 
L.E. Campion, Oct 234-41; Back to school 
orientation, W.H. King, Mar 80; ETV's 
forgotten learner, D.C. Lang, Apr 108-09, 
113; The national picture in television, 
H.E. Wigren, Oct 244-46; Prospectus (edi- 
torial), A.L. Hyer, Oct 268; Should the 
school board go on television? D. Sinclair, 
Sept 202-03; Talkback, the missing ingredi- 
ent, F.E. Almstead and R.W. Graf, Apr 
110-12; TV Primer publication date set, 
Oct 249; Two-way video in Wisconsin, Nov 
273; Unique TV program, Mar 90; What 
we heard about ETV, L.E. Campion, June 
169; Workshop on airborne TV, Apr 125 

TEPS commission: See National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
. Standards 

Testing audio equipment by ear, P. Delattre, 
May 156 

Titles III, V, VI, VII, see NDEA 

Tompkins, Ellsworth, named executive secre- 
tary NASSP, Feb 54 

Trump, J. Lloyd, permanent at NASSP, Mar 90 

Twyford, Loran, Trends in research: a com- 
mentary, June 174, 176 


U.S. Office of Education (budget), Mar 88 
Vance, Merle W., Try pupil participation, Apr 
11 


Veenendaal, W.L. (Horace C Hartsell jt auth), 
Education has'a kit of tools, Sept 198-99 

Viets, Virgil S., Who says AV and English 
don’t mix, Nov 284-85 

Viewlex Contest: The teacher speaks (winning 
essays), Nov 276-85; Viewlex contest offers 
European trip, Mar 89 

Visuals (see also Book Reviews): The case for 
the visual in language learning, Feb 58, 
60; Not by sound alone, R. Cornfield, Dec 
338-39; They See What You Mean (re- 
viewed), Apr 118; Visuals can compete, 
M.J. Goddard, Nov 279-81; Visual, no 
bigger than a postage stamp, J.K. Anthony, 
Mar 72-73 


Welch, H. Pauline, Reaching all of the stu- 
dents all of the time, Nov 277-78 

Wells, N.W., A filmstrip textbook for the re- 
luctant reader, Mar 75 

Wenger, Roy, acting dean, Sept 211 

White, Frederick A., to Korea, Oct 260 

White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
mentioned in editorial, May 160 

Wigren, Harold E., The national picture in 
television, Oct 244-46 

Williams, Don G., receives citation, Feb 54 

Williams, Maurice C., Streamlining your staff, 
May 144-45, 154 

Woodward, John C., Administering standard- 
ized exams: San Jose, Mar 78-79 

Workshops: Eastern New Mexico Univ, Sept 
218; Indiana Univ (airborne TV), Apr 125; 
San Diego State, May 153; San Jose State, 
Apr 114; Dec’ 347; South Carolina, 210; 
Tecnifax, May 153; Utah (Title VII), Apr 
114 

Wyman, Raymond, A bonus for the forgotten 
learner (review of Manual for Classroom 
Teachers Using Television), Oct 247-48; 
Space and personnel, some new concepts, 
May 132-33 
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“a new, compact, portable, economical language trainer 


pronunciator 


MODEL AV-LSV 


The Newcomb Pronunciator is a four-speed, variable- 
speed, compact phonograph with an earphone- 
microphone headset. It is designed primarily as a pro- 
nunciation comparator in foreign language teaching, 
but it will undoubtedly find many additional applica- 
tions in libraries, laboratories, reading rooms, and 
other classrooms. The Pronunciator is an efficient 
teaching tool for pupils of all ages. When the student 
repeats a word into the microphone, he hears exactly 
how his voice sounds to others as well as how closely 
his pronunciation approximates that of the recorded 
voice. Circuit of vocal sound through microphone- 
amplifier-headphones in effect bypasses hearing 
through bone conduction —the usual means of subjec- 
tive perception —and gives an accurate, objective rep- 
resentation of how the student’s voice really sounds. 
There are separate volume controls for phono and 
microphone. The Pronunciator is equipped with the 
Newcomb Acra-Set tone arm lifter. This permits, with 
the turn of a knob, introduction of a pause between 
words and simplifies repetition of a passage. It also 


protects the record. The Pronunciator capitalizes on 
the advantages inherent in disc recordings — ready 
availability, low cost, and ease of operation. Virtually 
all students are already familiar with phonographs 
and will know how to operate the Pronunciator with 
only a minimum of instruction. Not only is the acqui- 
sition cost low, but the Pronunciator requires no archi- 
tectural modification or expensive construction. Yet 
it is surprisingly versatile, has an input jack for audio 
signals from a tape recorder, radio, or teacher’s am- 
plifier, also has an output jack to teacher’s monitor 
and an a.c. outlet for film projector. It requires little 
maintenance, is as ruggedly built and dependable as 
all Newcomb Audio equipment. It weighs just 12% 
pounds, can be easily carried from one room to another 
or taken home for special assignments. It takes up 
little room in storage — measures 6% "x943¢”"x 14%”. It 
plays any size record up to 12”. Write for your free 
copy of Bulletin AV-11 which describes the Pronunci- 
ator in detail. Handy bid specifications are also avail- 
able to qualified personnel. 


NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS COMPANY, DEPT. AV-12, 6824 LEXINGTON AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


WHAT'S GOING ON HERE? 


Why, Charlie the Destroyer is trying to rip the tape, 
but he can’t because LEVOLOR plastic tape is re-en- 
forced two ways. Take a plastic fabric, impregnate 
this under pressure with more plastic, and you have 
LEVOLOR two-way re-enforced tape, a tape to re- 
sist the efforts of the most mischievous student in 
the school. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


BLINDS 


CONVENTIONAL 


SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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